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“Unfair,” cried the 
ordinary cars. 

“All’s fair in love and 
cars,” retorted Chevrolet, 
trotting out a knockout new 
version of Camaro, which 
was already one of the 
better looking numbers on 
the block. 

The Camaro Rally 
Sport is a bright new option 
package available on either 
the Sport Coupe or Type 
LT, in your choice of five 
colors; red, white, silver, 
bright yellow or bright 
blue metallic. 


The hood, roof, grille, 
rocker panels and rear end 
panels are painted flat 
black, with distinctive tri¬ 
color stripes and Rally 
Sport I.D. 

Rally wheels and dual 
sport mirrors are included 
in the package. 


Available options 
(shown) include front and 
rear spoilers and special 15- 
inch body-color wheels with 
white-lettered tires. (The 
special wheels are available 
only with the Gymkhana 
Sport Suspension.) 

If you think it looks 


good here, wait until you 
see it in person. 

Wait until you walk 
around it, sit in it, take it on 
the road. 

But don’t wait long. 
Production is limited, and 
we’d hate for you to 
miss out. 

Now that 
makes sense 


CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA. 










The cure and feeding of your pipe. 




1. Before smoking your pipe for the first time, moisten 
a fingertip with water and rub it around the inside of 
the bowl. This will insulate the bowl against the heat 
of the first smoke. Then, be sure to use a quality 
tobacco. May we be so bold as to suggest Amphora? 

2 . To "break in" your pipe only half fill the bowl for 
the first few smokes. Tamp the tobacco evenly and be 
sure top surface of the tobacco is well lit. (Sec 
illustration above.) 


Handtrulietl pipe by 
Nording of Denmark 


For an even light, circle the 
bowl with match to cover 
entire top area. 


ApplyalittleT.L.C. 

So you just got a new pipe! Congratulations. 
New pipes are like infants. Both can bring 
you a great deal of happiness. Both ^ 

require tender, loving care. 

Here arc a few suggestions on how you 
should "baby” your new pipe. These 
T.L.C. steps will help you get all the 
pleasure you expect from smoking 
a pipe. /&\ I 


A good pipe tool is indispensable. 

_After smoking, insert pipe 

cleaner and place pipe bowl down in rack. 


To “break in” a pipe smoke 
slowly to the bottom. 


3 . When you pack a full bowl, press the tobacco 
lightly in the lower part, more firmly up on top. 

4 . To build an even "cake” smoke the tobacco slowly 
to the bottom. Occasionally tamp the ashes gently and 
rekindle immediately if light goes out. 

J* A pipe should keep its cool. If yours is getting hot, 
set it aside, tamp the ashes and don't relight until the 
bowl feels comfortable in your hand. 

f). When you’ve worked hard, you enjoy a rest. So 
docs your chum, the pipe. Never refill a hot pipe. Let it 
cool and switch over to one of your other pipes. We 
can all use a little variety now and then. 

Z When you finish a bowlful remove the ashes with 
your pipe tool. To absorb excess moisture insert a pipe 
cleaner in the shank and put your pipe to bed in a 
pipe rack, bowl face-down. 

A layer of carbon will build up in the bowl of your 
pipe as you continue to use it. This is good as it 
improves the draft and provides even burning. But 
don’t allow the carbon layer to be thicker than the 
thickness of a penny. 

9* Build up a collection of pipes. (The right hint 
before your birthday, Father's Day or Christmas 
wouldn't hurt.) Rotate the use of your pipes, take good 
care of them, keep your pipes clean, and they’ll return 
to you years of pleasure and contentment. 


How to avoid tongue bite. 

There are two possible reasons for tongue bite. One is 
excess heat in the bowl. Instead of puffing, draw 
slowly on your pipe, follow these nine steps and you’ll 
go a long way toward avoiding the problem. 

The second possible cause may be your tobacco. The 
investment in a quality tobacco will reap an excellent 
return in flavor and mildness. Amphora’s unique 
Cavendish process results in extra mildness while our 
top-notch taste comes through. 

Millions of pipe smokers start off their pipes with Amphora. 
And stay with it. They made Amphora what it is today. 

The largest selling Cavendish pipe tobacco in the world. 

Send for our 
FREE Brochure 

Our new brochure, "A Man and 
His Pipe.” is packed full of 
information designed to increase 
your pipe smoking pleasure. If 
you.would like a free copy, or if 
you have any specific questions 
on pipes and pipe tobacco, 
drop a note to the President, 
Douwe Egberts, Inc., Bldfj.C, 

8943 Fullbright Ave., 
Chatsworth,Ca. 91311. 
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NOW, 40 MILLION AMERICANS 
WHO WANTA PENSION NEST EGG 
CAN GET ACTION WITH /ETNA. 


Forty million people in the United States aren’t 
covered by pension or profit-sharing plans. But now 
they can be, thanks to major new pension legislation. 
Congress recently passed a law that helps individuals 
receive important retirement benefits through IRA 
plans. And /Etna Life & Casualty is ready with a 
number of ways to help you take advantage of these 
plans right now. 

• Today, /Etna offers IRA plans that let you put 
aside up to $1,500 a year. A plan can be sponsored by 
your employer. Or you can start one as an individual. 
Either way, your money is 100% tax-deductible from 
your Federal income tax. 


• Today, /Etna offers IRA plans with flexibility. The 
chance for long-term capital growth. Or attractive 
current rates of interest. Or both. Earnings are 100% 
tax-sheltered until retirement. And, at that time, your 
nest egg may get favorable tax treatment again. 

• Tomorrow, if you should change jobs, you can 
take your IRA plan with you. 

See an /Etna agent. He represents the world’s largest 
diversified financial organization, a leader in pension 
trusts, tax-sheltered annuities and deferred compen¬ 
sation plans. Use him. 


You get action with ./Etna. 




V 


/Etna Life Insurance Company //Etna Variable Annuity Life Insurance Company/^tna Financial Services. Inc. 
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22 They Kept 
Him in Stitches 

Chuck Wepner took 120 sutures in his 
mush after his 1971 fight with Sonny 
Liston, but Muhammad Ali says he 
will not be aiming for the head when 
he goes into the ring. Nevertheless, it 
the butterfly floats, and the bee buzz¬ 
es, what is the likely result? About 
220 pounds ol ground Chuck 

by Mark Kram 



14 Two on a Snowy Seesaw 

Alter a sizzling duel at Sun Valley the 
World Cup standings were dead even 

by William Johnson 

18 Jaunty Stride into History 

On a festive day free of tension, Frank 
Robinson manages big league game No. 1 

by Ron Fimrite 

20 Who'll Handle the Hoosiers? 

Indiana looked untouchable in its NCAA 
opener, but the Wildcats have long claws 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 

28 Where None Had Gone Before 

A cruel sea journey completed, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton crosses a trackless icescape 

by F. A. Worsley 

48 Outsider in the Mainstream 

Miami's David Wilkie swims to world 
records while yearning for another world 

by Morton Sharnik 

72 Mirror of My Mood 

The red dog was a companion of old but 
his walk is shaky now, his life almost spent 

by Bil Gilbert 
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Next Week 

A FEARSOME FOURSOME will be all that re¬ 
mains in the NCAA basketball tournament 
when the regionals are completed. Barry Mc¬ 
Dermott reports on the uproar and upsets 
coast to coast, and analyzes the survivors. 

STILL SLAMMING — and conning—Sam Snead 
is a fierce competitor whether hustling cro¬ 
nies for $5 a side or battling Nicklaus and Tre¬ 
vino for the PGA championship. John Un¬ 
derwood visits the 62-year-old marvel. 
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LETTER FROM 


People often ask where we get our writ¬ 
ers. There are two main sources. One 
is from the outside, writers who have 
already established themselves on 
newspapers or other magazines. John 
Underwood, for example, came to us 
from the Miami Herald , Bob Jones 
from Time. A second source is inside, 
from our own staff, people who came 
to us fresh from college and worked first 
as reporters, digging for material and 
checking stories for accuracy before 
becoming staff writers themselves. 
Frank Deford, for instance, and Curry 
Kirkpatrick. 

Two new additions to our writing 
staff come from this second category. 



PILEGGI: GOING FROM COFFEE TO TEE 


They are Larry Keith, who was a re¬ 
porter in the college football depart¬ 
ment for four years and who this spring 
has been preparing scouting reports for 
the Baseball Issue; and Sarah Pileg- 
gi. who joined the magazine as a sec¬ 
retary, became a reporter two years 
later and has since been primarily re¬ 
sponsible to the golf department. As 
golf reporter, she has helped cover U.S. 
and British Opens and the Masters, is 
familiar with courses from Pebble 
Beach to Troon, has interviewed peo¬ 
ple from Jack Nicklaus to unknowns. 

Pileggi, whose husband is free-lance 
writer Nicholas Pileggi, comes from 
California, where in school she played 
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virtually every game except golf. A 
graduate of Stanford, she was hired by 
Sports Illustrated after she tookasix- 
month course at a leading secretarial 
school, where she says she was taught 
everything but the most important as¬ 
pect of the job—how to make cofTce. 
She claims to have been a terrible sec¬ 
retary; her former bosses disagree. In 
any case, an opening in the reporter 
ranks offered her an escape. 

Being a woman in the world of golf 
has had both drawbacks and advan¬ 
tages for Pileggi. The merry counte¬ 
nance of Lee Trevino turned to a scowl 
when she approached him on a prac¬ 
tice putting green, and his answers to 
her questions left her feeling that she 
was over her head—or over his, since 
at 5'9" Pileggi is two inches taller than 
Trevino. On the other hand, Sarah is 
definitely more noticeable at a tour¬ 
nament than the average journalist. 
Recently, she and a male writer from 
the magazine were having a sandwich 
in a clubhouse dining room when Ar¬ 
nold Palmer cruised through. “I have 
known Palmer slightly for years,” re¬ 
lates the abashed writer. “Sometimes 
I get a nod, sometimes nothing, de¬ 
pending on his mood. With Sarah there. 
Palmer was all smiles and how're ya 
doin'.” 

During her years of checking other 
people's golf stories—“Now I can read 
things for pleasure, not accuracy,” she 
beams—Pileggi found time to write sev¬ 
eral of her own. She has done articles 
on such players as Lanny Wadkins, Hu¬ 
bert Green and JoAnne Carner, and she 
has twice covered the Women’s Ama¬ 
teur. Her first story as a staff writer 
(page 68) is a look at a young man now 
gaining national prominence as a cad¬ 
die, Andy Martinez, who works for 
Johnny Miller. Nor is golf her only in¬ 
terest; earlier this year she introduced 
SI readers to Martina Navratilova, the 
fast-rising Czechoslovakian tennis star. 
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Getting the rocks in the Johnnie Wiill^er Red bottle 
is a lot easier than getting 
the .Johnnie Walker Red in the bottle. 



Only a master blender with 
years of priceless knowledge can 
make every single drop of 
Johnnie Walker Red taste the 
same year after year. 

He has to have over forty of 
Scotland's finest whiskies at his 
command all of the time to 
achieve the smooth, satisfying 
flavor that has made this the 
world’s favorite bottle of Scotch. 

Anybody with a bottle cutter 
can get the rocks in. 

Say "Johnnie Walker Red! 5 
You won’t get it 
by just saying "Scotchr 


100% Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 










Join the cloud crowd to Las Vegas. Fly to the desert oasis where 
palm trees sway to the rhythm of mighty orchestras forming a backdrop 
for America's greatest stage entertainers. Night owls can hoot til dawn 
enjoying non-stop entertainment while love birds appreciate the 
intimate atmosphere of candle-lit dinners and luxury nests designed for 
"do not disturb." Every evening the lights go down and the 
curtain comes up to reveal sparkling extravaganzas designed and 
choreographed by the world's foremost showmen. Call your travel agent 
today for tickets to paradise. 


















































There’s only 
one way to save: 
Save. 


T V look at most hank ads these days, you'd think 
saving was as complicated as writing a symphony. 
Well, it isn't. 

The fact is, bank savings interest rates are set by 
law. What you can get here, you can get there. 

And the even plainer fact is, the hardest thing about 
saving is doing it. 

Because you’re the one who has to do it. 

All we can do is make it as easy as possible. 

And that's exactly what we've tried to do. 

So we hope you’ll at least consider what we have to offer. 
For example, there’s a unique combination of services 
that we call Matchmaker. It's a free checking account, 
matched with an automatic savings account. 

Every month, we transfer a set amount (at least $25) from 
your checking into your savings. You decide how much, and 
we do the rest. Automatically. Every month. 


And before you know it, those relatively painless monthly 
deposits start to add up to something pretty nice. 

Meanwhile, you save all the expenses of a checking 
account. And you'll be surprised how much that can amount to. 

We’ve also created a separate "savings instrument" (that’s 
what bankers called them) to help you with your long-term 
savings. It’s called the American Guaranteed Investment 
Bond, and it offers guaranteed interest of up to l'h%* with a 
minimum investment of $1,000 at maturities from 1 to 6 years. 

Those are just two of many ways you can save at American 
National. And we’d love to help you get started. 

Think about it. And then, if you can bring yourself to do 
it, stop in, or give us a call at 661 -6226. 

We’ll take care of everything from then on. 

But the first move is still up to you. 

•Federal law requires that money withdrawn before maturity earns 5%. 

less 90 days interest. 



American National Bank 


ANT) TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


LaSalle at Washington/LaSallc at Wacker 60690/Phone (312) 661-5000/Member FDIC 
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OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 


Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They've been calling it "Tullamore Dew 
Scotch," or just “Tullamore Scotch," when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tul lamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used to drink. 

It’s no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world's great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know itfor what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

Try Tul lamore Dew, if you haven’t already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 


TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 
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Tullamore Dew" Blended Irish Whiskey 86 Prool Imported by Heublem, Inc . Hartford. Cl c 1974 


One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 




they never run out. 

To make sure you don't miss a single punt, pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket¬ 
ball .. .the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card—and enter your subscription today. If someone’s beaten 
you to the card, write to 
Sports Illustrated 
Time-Life Building, Chicago, 

Illinois 60611. Or, call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 






PALL MALL EXTRA MIL0"tar"10 mg-nicotine.0.7mg. 
Best-sellinglilter king..."tar"19 mg.-nicotine. 1.3 mg. 
Of all brands, lowest."tar’ 2 mg.-nicotine. 0.2 mg. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


10 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74. 


( §)hopwalk 

by FRANK DEFORD 


A DARING REPORTER TRIES ON A THONG, 
AND TELLS THE NAKED TRUTH ABOUT IT 


Of all things assessed by so-called experts, 
clothes are the least competently analyzed. 
However inept a book reviewer may be, at 
least he must go to the trouble of reading a 
book; the movie critic watches a movie, the 
automobile adviser drives a car. Fashion au¬ 
thorities, however, deliver judgments merely 
by (so to speak) squeezing the Charmin. Es¬ 
pecially when something radical or bizarre— 
or both in the case of the bathing suit known 
as the thong—is presented, it should be re¬ 
quired of the experts themselves to try the 
bloody thing on, and not merely attend PR 
sessions or accept the doubtful evidence of 
glossy photographs peopled by individuals 
who look like driftwood. 

I pul on a thong. To be generous, 1 will 
say that it is only as uncomfortable as it ap¬ 
pears. On the other hand, it is ugly. 

Nonetheless i pay tribute to Rudi Gcrn- 
reich, the designer of the thong: he was also 
creator of the topless bathing suit a decade 
ago. Gemreich, who seems to be rather a 
benign and more whimsical Clifford Irving, 
is only to be commended for securing gar¬ 
gantuan amounts of publicity from witless 
media-ites who take his humbugs seriously. 

Certainly it should be apparent by now 
that there are only so many basic ways to 
adorn the human body. It is not fashion mere¬ 
ly to devise peculiar new arrangements, any¬ 
more than it would be football with 14 men 
in the huddle. Gernreich's topless bathing 
suit managed somehow to make bare breasts 
unbecoming and, in the bargain, did equal 
esthetic violence to those portions of the 
body it covered. The thong is no less incom¬ 
patible with the human form and is also 
frightfully painful. Wearing one feels rather 
like being hold up on a meat hook, and to 
spare you the necessity of going through any 
hasty anatomical speculation, I have been as¬ 
sured that the thong is every bit as excruci¬ 
ating for chicks as it Ls for us fellas. There is 
some solace, perhaps, in that Gernreich has 
thus reduced unisex to a painful absurdity. 

An excuse of sorts might be offered were 
the thong titillating. But, alas, when a thon- 
go and a thonga first peer at one another 
like Adam and Eve just after the initial ap¬ 
ple bite, their thoughts are far from lasciv¬ 
ious. Along with the agony there is the grow¬ 
ing realization that all of the things on both 
of you are either out of shape or in the wrong 
place. As a daring swimsuit, the thong man¬ 
ages to be discouraging for swimming and 
sex alike. END 
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iou know, the closer it gets to spring, the more I start thinking about 
keeping cool. I like ice cream. And I like this suit. It's from my spring collection. The trim on the pockets is 
something special and the fabric is crisp and cool. The thing that really knocks me out, though, is the 
color. It's called "French Vanilla." And it's made of a fabric I like a lot: Coachman Cloth. Just like my 
great blazer. Now that's cool," 


JOHNNY CARSON "TABS' SUIT AND JOHNNY CARSON "BRANDON" BLAZER DACRON' POLYESTER TEXTURIZED FABRIC BY KLOPMAN 
COLOR-COORDINATED SHIRTS AND TIES COMPLETE THE WARDROBE SEE THE ENTIRE JOHNNY CARSON WARDROBE 
AT FINE STORES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA rv/n .. .. 

¥ JOHNNY GflRSON APPAREL INC. for name of the nearest dealer write to 

2020 ELMWOOD AVE , BUFFALO. N Y 14240 CANADIAN RESIDENTS WRITE 637 LAKE SHORE 
BLVD W .TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO Oi«>s 







Shoun below: a 1926 Lincoln L-Series Town Ci 
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Among cars, there are 
many famous eights, 
Among bourbons, 
there is one. 


8-YEAR-OLD 

WALKER’S 

deluxe 


1974 HIRAM WALKER 4 SONS INC, PEORIA. ILL . STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • M PROOF 




















SCO RECARO 


SMALL WORLD 

Leonard Asimow, an associate professor 
of mathematics at the University of Wy¬ 
oming, runs six or eight miles every day 
across the rolling plains of Laramie. Fre¬ 
quently, to add spice to his workouts and 
to take his mind olT the 30-mph winds 
and temperatures in the 20s, he pretends 
he is in a race to the finish with Steve Prc- 
fontaine. A couple of weeks ago. not hav¬ 
ing seen a living creature on the plains 
since the last pronghorn antelope depart¬ 
ed for the winter, he was managing by 
heroic effort to stay a few steps in front 
of Prc when he was startled by a noise 
behind him. 

Asimow looked back warily. It was a 
runner. “Do you compete?” he asked af¬ 
ter a while, appreciating a stranger’s 
stride. “Yes,” was the reply. “Arc you 
from Oregon?” The suspicion was dawn¬ 
ing on Asimow. “Yes,” said the runner. 
“You wouldn't happen to be Steve Pre- 
fontainc?" He was, just out for a 20-mile 
spin while his Dodge van was being re¬ 
paired in a local garage. Prc loped the 
last mile to the Wyoming gym. Asimow 
ran for his life. 

THAT’S EARL, BROTHER 

When last we left him, Earl Anthony (SI, 
Nov. 25, 1974) was moving—exorably, 
as it turned out—toward becoming the 
Professional Bowling Association’s first 
SlOO.OOO-a-year man. He missed his goal 
by S415, but rather than deflate him the 
setback seems only to have turned a 
whetted appetite ravenous. This year An¬ 
thony opened on a tear every bit as dev¬ 
astating as Johnny Miller’s in golf. 

After nine tournaments, he has two 
wins, two seconds and a third. His earn¬ 
ings— S33.500—are ahead of the S19,110 
he had made by the end of nine tour¬ 
naments in 1974. His scoring is up, too. 
Two years ago he set a season record with 
a 215 Average. He improved that to 219 
last year and this week was a mite over 
that. 

It all projects out to at least eight and 
possibly 10 wins in 1975 and the kind of 


Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


money that was making Arnold Palmer 
rich only 12 years back. While Anthony 
won six of 28 tournaments last season, 
he will have from 32 to 35 to aim at this 
year and some S200.000 more in purses, 
which are expected to total about S2.5 
million. Because pro bowling now out- 
draws college basketball and golf on Sat¬ 
urday afternoon TV, ABC has extended 
the winter series from 14 to 16 weeks. 
Anthony doubtlessly would be verging 
on national celebrity were he not hope¬ 
lessly uncharismatic. To improve his 
image, his children persuaded him to 
grow his hair a while ago. He tried but 
soon was back to the old crew cut. Said 
the hair tickled his cars. 

RATINGS AND CREDIBILITY 

Several weeks ago the CBS-TV vice-pres¬ 
ident for sports. Robert Wusslcr, wor¬ 
ried publicly that the New York Knicks, 
the Los Angeles Lakers and the Milwau¬ 
kee Bucks would not make the National 
Basketball Association playoffs. His 
problem: markets—and the two biggest 
are New York City and L.A. As Wus- 
sler says, "People in Los Angeles are less 
apt to watch, say, a Buffalo-Boston play¬ 
off game than if the Lakers were in¬ 
volved." Milwaukee is a special case. It 
has Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, who would 
be box office if he were playing for the 
Bemidji Blue Bottles. 

CBS is in the second year of a three- 
year S27 million contract to televise NBA 
games and playoffs. Without television 
revenues a number of the teams would 
be in serious financial trouble. And with¬ 
out solid ratings there possibly will be 
no further TV after the contract expires. 

The obvious solution is to restock the 
racked-by-age Lakers and Knicks with 
established pros from the other clubs and 
assure their presence in the 1976 playoffs 
et seq. This would do nothing for the 
sport, however, or for the followers of 
Buffalo and Seattle and Houston and 
Kansas City-Omaha, who at last have 
teams that not only win with consistency 
but are fun to watch. Their turnaround 


from have-nots to haves is what sport is, 
or should be, all about. 

Now comes news that Abdul-Jabbar 
wants to leave Milwaukee. The NBA’s 
most valuable player in three of the last 
five seasons is reported to have said he 
will play only in New York, where he 
was born, or in Los Angeles, where he 
went to college. It will do nothing for 
the credibility of the game if Abdul- 
Jabbar winds up in cither city. He has 
every right to seek to increase his earn¬ 
ings or, if he is dissatisfied with the sit¬ 
uation he finds himself in, to force a 
move. But to New York or Los Ange¬ 
les? Clap hands, here comes Wussler. 

SPOILING FOR SUCCESS 

On the record, the four young boxers out 
of Superior, Mont, are no match for the 



proverbial wet paper bag, but after the 
frustrating events in the state AAU tour¬ 
nament at Stevensvillc, don’t count on 
it. They may just punch their way 
through concrete. 

First there was Levi McGillvray, fight¬ 
ing at 106 pounds. He got so tired whop¬ 
ping a boy from Choteau around the ring 
that he had to retire. Wayne Colman, 113 
pounds, was next and every bit as aggres¬ 
sive. His trouble was hair. It obscured 
his vision, and when he admitted that he 
could not control the mop, he retired. 

Brother Amos Colman, at 119 pounds, 
followed with a terrible vengeance. He 
knocked his opponent from one corner 
to the other, he battered him along the 
ropes, and when he had him set up for 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 



Beautiful. 

In more ways than one. 


Chances are, there’s a handsome Kodak Carousel projec¬ 
tor that has all the features you could want just as it is. 
Whether it's automatic focus, automatic timing, or 
remote control. 

It's also nice to know that other options are available 
to increase its versatility. Everything from special- 
purpose lenses, a stack loader, slide clips, to special 
"presentation aids” that let you synchronize a taped 
narrative and music with your slides. 

So go to your photo dealer’s, discuss your needs, and 
see the Kodak Carousel projector in action. The Carousel 
custom 840H projector shown is less than $227. Other 
Kodak Carousel projectors, from less than $85. 

Kodak Carousel projectors. 



the crusher, he fired a vicious shot. He 
missed, which is probably fortunate. The 
force of the blow dislocated Amos’ shoul¬ 
der. He retired. 

No way Willie McClellan was going 
to retire. In against a Stevensville lad, the 
131-poundcr was jobbed instead. Supe¬ 
rior’s Mineral Independent reports that 
Willie had the local entry “helpless on 
the ropes, and possibly would have end¬ 
ed the fight... but for interference from 
a referee whose only past experience was 
on the P.A. system. . . . The two local 
judges favored their boy and an outside 
judge gave Willie the fight by all three 
rounds.” 

The Mineral Independent account end¬ 
ed on an ominous note. "Superior is lin¬ 
ing up more opposition.” 

YANKEE PRESS CLIPPER 

The scouting report on the press-room 
attendant at the New York Yankees' 
spring training field in Fort Lauderdale: 
Good handouts, no hit. His name? Joe 
DiMaggio. 

THE OYSTER IS HIS WORLD 

Dr. William A. Stanton, director of in¬ 
ternational operations for Du Font’s 
photo products department, is a man 
who gets around, but what he likes to 
get around most is a plate of fresh, cold, 
plump, salty, raw oysters. He devours 
bushels of them every winter and allows, 
unblushingly, that the best he has ever 
eaten are found not far from his native 
doorstep, in Lower Chesapeake Bay. 

Next on his alltime list—and rated as 
superb—are the bivalve mollusks of 
Chincoteague Island, Va., Sydney, Aus¬ 
tralia, Long Island and West Mersey, 
England. Those of New Orleans, Mar¬ 
seilles, France, Seattle, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. and Patuxent River, Md. he clas¬ 
sifies as excellent. 

Dr. Stanton’s ratings fit nicely with a 
theory developed by Archaeologist Per¬ 
ry S. Flegel. After excavating Indian sites 
for 23 years in Dorchester County, Md., 
mid-Chesapeake country, he concluded 
that the region’s earliest settlers ate as 
well as modern gourmets. They dined on 
abundant catches of sturgeon, sturgeon 
roe, diamondback turtle, venison, wild 
geese and wild turkey and positively 
gorged on oysters, which often were 11 
inches long and four inches wide. The one 
small catch is that the oysters were of the 
Choptank River variety, rated only good 
by Stanton, along with those of Paris, 

continued 
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We started it all with 
a clean ashtray. 

Now No.2 in size is No.l in service. 



(We didn’t really have much else to work 
with in those days.) But soon, trying harder 
led us to try out some better things. With 
these results: 

Avis gives you the Fast Car Rental. Ask 
us tor your tree Wizard Number. It lets our 
Wizard Number Express Service deliver 
your keys and car with unbeatable speed. 

Avis has newer cars than our biggest 
competitor. We replace our cars every 7 to 8 
months, on the average, instead ot every year. 

Avis gets you out of your car and on your 
way faster than they do. Because, in just 75 
seconds, the Wizard can produce the only fully typed, 
computer-accurate rental agreement in the Business. 

Trying harder: It’s given you a lot. (It’s done pretty well tor us, too.) 

Avis 

i rents all makes...features cars engineered by Chrysler. 


S'Avis 


Car System. 
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SCORECARD continued 



It's the lively new picture-packed 
magazine fromTime Incorporated. 
And it's all about winners, losers, 
lovers, dreamers...the rich, the 
famous, the wise, the foolish... 
people who make the news or get 
unmade by it. You never know who 
you'll meet on the next page. 
Robert Redford... Diane Von 
Furstenberg... O. J. Simpson... 
Barbara Walters.. .George Plimpton 
... Faye Dunaway... Prince Juan 
Carlos... Angela Davis... Eric 
Clapton... Helen Maclnnes... 

Larry Csonka. 

New. 

Pickup 

a copy 

today. 


London, Cape Town, R io de Janeiro and 
Maurice River, N.J. Had Stanton been 
a Choptank, he probably would have 
persuaded the tribe to move 100 miles 
south. 

ASK AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE 

“We want Fox! We want Fox!" yelled 
the students of Hapcville (Ga.) High 
School during a basketball game. Coach 
Bill Speck called time and summoned Jeff 
Foxworthy, who has an excellent sense 
of humor but not much of a jump shot, 
from the end of the bench. They chatted 
quietly at courtside, then in went Fox¬ 
worthy— to the student section, where he 
sat down. Stunned for a moment, the stu¬ 
dents quickly regained their voices. “We 
not Fox!” they cheered. “We got Fox!” 

SCHOOL OF HARD KNOCKS 

Students at Towson State College out¬ 
side of Baltimore have gone bonkers over 
a course being given this spring—Mug-a- 
Thug 101. Self-defense is the subject. To 
pass, they have to beat up the professor. 

ADVERTISEMENTS OF THEMSELVES 

Last week, while the colleges awaited a 
White House decision on whether the Ti¬ 
tle IX guidelines to a Federal education 
law meant equal scholarships and equal 
facilities for women, some of them, along 
with professional sports organizations, 
were wrestling with the consequences of 
another Government advisory. This one 
was issued by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission as a guide to 
interpreting Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. While it does not require that 
the schools and clubs advertise coaching 
openings, the commission does make it 
clear they would be better off doing so, 
and the courts have backed this position 
strongly. So they have advertised, and the 
Walter Mittys in our midst have respond¬ 
ed. Oh, have they responded! 

"You wouldn't believe some of the 
people who apply," said football Coach 
Tony Mason of the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, after advertising for a defensive 
secondary coach. “They think it’s like 
applying for a garbage collector's job." 

Among the applicants for the head 
coaching position with the Kansas City 
Chiefs—Paul Wiggin got it—were a den¬ 
tist who had been a successful YMCA 
coach and stressed his ability to motivate 
players—without special drills, to be 
sure; a man-and-wonian team (not man 
and wife) who said they would split a 


S36,000 contract—she claimed to be able 
to psychoanalyze people and he was to 
polish the resultant product; two 
18-year-old boys who had just finished 
high school football careers and offered 
to skip college. 

Ernie Barrett, athletic director at Kan¬ 
sas State, got a letter from a 24-year-old 
insurance salesman who pointed out how 
much “national recognition” State 
would enjoy by virtue of the lack of ex¬ 
perience of its head coach. Barrett also 
heard from a school administrator in 
East Germany who said he had coached 
“little kids," and a 29-year-old blind as¬ 
pirant from New Orleans who included 
a play in Braille. He wrote a six-page let¬ 
ter telling Barrett that he would use the 
single wing, admired UCLA, Arkansas 
and Tennessee and said that he did not 
think being blind would hinder him. Per¬ 
haps it wouldn’t, but the single wing 
would. 

HARK THE LARK ON THE LUTE 

The men’s basketball coach at the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa is Lute Olson, coaching 
the women is Lark Birdsong, and the 
bearer of these glad tidings is Iowa’s 
Sports Information Director George 
Wine—sober. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Paul Lynde, television comedian, on 
how to cure a man of compulsive gam¬ 
bling: "Give him the Atlanta Falcons 
and four points.” 

• Ben Hogan, on today’s golfers: “If a 
fellow misses from 40 feet, he grimaces 
and agonizes like a cowboy struck in the 
heart by an Indian's arrow.” 

• TatesLocke,basketball coach at Clem- 
son, which is being investigated by the 
NCAA: "Newspaper stories don't both¬ 
er me, just my stomach. There’s a big 
softball in there. I’ll wake up at three in 
the morning and somebody's hitting fun- 
goes.” 

•Gilles Gratton, 22-year-old goalie for 
the Toronto Toros, asked what advice he 
would give youngsters: “Quit while there 
is still time—at about 12 or 13 years of 
age.” 

• Lenny Wirtz, veteran NBA referee: 
“Our job is the only one where you have 
to start out perfectly and get better each 
time.” 

• Larry Lacewell, assistant football coach 
at Oklahoma, reviewing the 1974 season: 
“Our biggest mistake was not taking 
Wake Forest lightly enough.” end 
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NEW TRUE 10ITS 

lower in both tar and nicotine than: 


Winston 100's and Winston Menthol 100’s 

19 mq. "tar. 1.3 mg. nicotine 19 mq. "tar". 1.3 mq. nicotine 


and Benson & Hedges 100’s and Benson 

17 mq. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine 17 mq. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine 


& Hedges Menthol 100’s and Salem 100’s 

19 mq. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine 


and Pall Mall 100’s and Pall Mall Menthol 

19 mq. "tar". 1.4 mq. nicotine 17 mq. "tar". 1.3 mq. nicotine 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


100’s and Kool 100’s and Marlboro 100’s 

17 mq "tar". 1 3 mq. nicotine 1/ mq. "tar". 1.1 mq. nicotine 

andTareyton 100’s and VirtHa SlimsIOO’s 

19 mg. "tar 1 .1.4 ^rnq. nicotine 

and Virginia SlirS 

If) mq. "tar". s “ / 1.0 mq. nicotine 

Viceroy 100’s anM 

17mq"tar".11 mg. nicotine ^ WMImI 

and Silva Thins IR 

1C mq. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine 

and L&M 100’s aR 

70 mq. "tar". 1.4 rnq nicotine 

Eve 100’s and Ev« 

19 mq "tar", 1.3 mq. nicotine 17 rnq. "tar". 1.2 mq. nicotine 

Parliament 100’s al 

17 mq. "tar. 1.1 mg. nicotine 1 

Twist 100’s and Lar 


MENTHO 


19 rriq. "tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine 


'SOURCE: FTC Report October 74. 

Of all domestic brands, lowest yield... 2 mg "tar" 0.2 rng. nicotine. 

TRIJl 100’s Regular and 100’s Menthol: 12 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, av, per cigarette, by F FC method 
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A SNOWY 


TWO ON 
SEESAW 

In a sizzling duel at Sun Valley, former 
champion Gustavo Thoeni and young Ingemar 
Stenmark each won a race to tie for the lead 
in the World Cup by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


lust before the start of the race that would 
^ decide once and for all whether Gustavo 
Thoeni would or would not remain in the run¬ 
ning to win an unprecedented fourth World Cup 
ski championship, the young Italian was asked 
if he had any special way of preparing himself 
for such a crucial event. Perhaps he did some¬ 
thing mentally to sharpen his concentration, 
possibly something physical to tune up his legs. 
Thoeni listened to the question gravely, looking 
down the slalom run, then replied, "No, I do 
nothing special. It is just to go very fast. I feel 
that is most important.” 

And so it was last week when the World Cup 
Flying Ski Circus and Wandering Slalom Show 
stopped by Sun Valley in the Sawtooth Moun¬ 
tains of Idaho to stage four races in three days, 
the next-to-last event of the season. And if Thoe¬ 
ni did nothing else, it was important that he go 
very fast indeed, for he was being chased by two 
of the toughest chargers to come along in many 
a snowfall. One was the Austrian flash, Franz 

continued 



When Stenmark (below) won the giant slalom, he had the cup by the handle, but then Thoeni (left) took the slalom. 
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WORLD CUP continued 



Klammer, 21, the winner of seven con¬ 
secutive downhills, a daredevil who has 
come to be known as The Astronaut by 
countrymen who see in him the new hero 
to fill the boots of the likes of Karl 
Schranz and Toni Sailer. The other rac¬ 
er on Thoeni’s ski tails was a freckle¬ 
faced kid from, of all places, Sweden—a 
bastion of Nordic skiers where Alpine 
racers are about as scarce as surfers. His 
name is Ingemar Stenmark and he is a 
bashful 19 years old, an upstart in his 
second season of World Cup competi¬ 
tion. Some upstart. Before Sun Valley he 
had won four slalom or giant slalom 
races and posted five second-place finish¬ 
es. Already, Ingemar is as famous among 
the home folks as tennis hero Bjorn Borg. 

Sun Valley offered two races for the 
men, a giant slalom and a slalom, and the 
drama of the clash among Thoeni, Klam¬ 
mer and Stenmark was plainly the the¬ 
atrical high point of the meet. With the 
women there was no pressure: Austria’s 
Annemarie Moser-Proell, at 22 the most 
gifted woman racer in ski history, had 
already wrapped up her fifth straight 
World Cup title three weeks ago and ap¬ 
peared in Idaho as a sort of visiting celeb¬ 
rity, like the movie stars of the old days. 

There was another welcome ingredient 
stirred into the scene last week. That was 
the resurrection of the famous old Har- 
riman Cup that had for nearly 30 years 
been one of the world’s best-known ski 
trophies. Its history is almost as long and 
as glamorous as that of Sun Valley it¬ 
self; it was first awarded in 1937—a year 
after the resort opened—and it has been 
won by such notables as Sailer, Gretch- 
en Frazer, Andrea Mead Lawrence and 
Schranz, who had quaffed champagne 
from the last cup in 1965. On hand for 
the occasion was the noble old ambas¬ 
sador himself, Averell Harriman, now 
83, returning to the resort he founded in 
1936. All through the week Harriman 
trudged about the race venues in a pair 
of monumentally baggy ski pants, an an¬ 
cient parka and battered Alpine hat, de¬ 
claring to anyone who might ask, “I 
think skiing attracts the best people.” 
Someone asked Harriman, a lifelong 
Democrat, if that included President 
Ford. Harriman thought about it. ‘‘Does 
he ski? Oh, yes, yes. Well, skiing should 
make him a better President.” 

The buildup to the heavyweight match 
started slowly. The first event on the 
agenda was the women’s giant slalom, 
staged in a leaden morning light on a 


snaking course called Greyhawk. There 
was no crowd, the public-address system 
didn’t work and the racers seemed as 
drab as the day. When the last one nit 
the finish, the winner turned out to be a 
promising Swiss newcomer, Lise-Marie 
Morerod, a scant three-hundredths of a 
second faster than the veteran Monika 
Kaserer of Austria. Queen Proell was 
fifth, but then, why hurry? 

Next day the women’s slalom picked 
up the pace under the valley’s patented 
sunny skies, the sort of day that fills the 
sides of racecourses with folks getting tan 
and murmuring to one another, ‘‘What 
are these people doing—racing or some¬ 
thing?” This time the strong lass from 
Liechtenstein, Hanni Wenzel, streaked 
down the course to seize both runs by 
the stunning margin of almost a full sec¬ 
ond over Moser-Proell. People just don’t 


beat people by that much in slalom, do 
they, Hanni? She nodded happily and, 
when she was told that her victory, plus 
her sixth-place giant slalom finish, had 
made her the first woman Harriman Cup 
winner in a decade, she considered that 
distinction and asked, “What is the Har¬ 
riman Cup?” 

Then, tensions suitably building on the 
sidelines, along came the men. Although 
tight World Cup competition has been 
old stuff in this series, nothing quite like 
this three-way contest among Thoeni, 
Klammer and Stenmark had ever come 
to pass. 

There was champion Thoeni with 219 
World Cup points, Klammer with 215 
and young Stenmark with 200. And com¬ 
ing from a series of bad-weather races— 
in deep fogs at Naeba, Japan, swirling 
Pacific Ocean mists and violent storms at 


A victory and a sixth gave Hanni Wenzel something she never knew existed, the Harriman Cup. 
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Whistler Mountain near Vancouver and, 
finally, tons of snow piled upon Jackson 
Hole, Wyo.—the skiers were in a snap¬ 
pish mood. Nobody was absolutely cer¬ 
tain of the mathematical calculations 
which would determine the 1975 overall 
winner. Serge Lang, the hulking Swiss 
sportswriter who conceived the compli¬ 
cated scoring system, carried around a 
sheet of paper full of heavy pencil scrawls 
that he pulled from a parka pocket to 
consult whenever anyone inquired about 
the scoring situation. What his sheet said, 
Lang told racers and officials, was that 
the highest point total Thoeni could at¬ 
tain if he won every one of the remain¬ 
ing four races was 265. And yet, due to 
the intricacies of Lang’s system, Klam¬ 
mer could get 279, though he is not ex¬ 
actly a whiz at slalom and giant slalom, 
and only one downhill remains, the big 
finale at Val Gardena next week. Then 
Stenmark—who never races downhills 
because, with wisdom beyond his years, 
he considers them too dangerous—could 
get, at most, 255 points if he finished first 
in all the remaining races. What all this 
meant, Lang announced dramatically, 
was this: if Stenmark managed to win 
both races on Greyhawk, he would win 
the 1975 World Cup championship. 

This prospect, even though they didn't 
entirely understand it, brought out the 
crowds. In the first giant slalom run, 
Thoeni started eighth and flashed home 
in one minute, 23.54 seconds, just behind 
Italian teammate Piero Gros. At the bot¬ 
tom, everyone nodded wisely: a fine run. 
Take that, you challengers. 

Then the lanky Swede sprang out of 
the starting gate, his child’s face grim, 
and launched an attack so vicious that a 
steadily growing shout rolled along with 
him, following him down the hill. As he 
zinged through gate after gate, Stenmark 
seemed to build more speed and, remark¬ 
ably, seemed to gain more control at the 
same time. Stenmark races with none of 
the crash-and-burn, elbows-out enthusi¬ 
asm of Jean-Claude Killy; he disdains the 
sit-back style of Patrick Russel, another 
old French champ. Stenmark skis per¬ 
fectly, skis flat, swiveling in a building 
rhythm and powerful economy of mo¬ 
tion. And now, Stenmark was taking 
wing. He hit the finish in a rousing 
1:20.80, more than two seconds faster 
than Gros and a lead—in ski racing— 
about as long as a lifetime. 

The crowd yelled explosively and In- 
gemar chuckled bashfully. “Oh, it was 


not so fast,” he said. “But then, I did 
not make any mistakes.” His second run 
was not quite so spectacular, but it was 
still the best of the round, and when they 
added up the totals, he had won the gi¬ 
ant slalom by the remarkable margin of 
2.98 seconds. Gros was second and the 
champ, Thoeni, third. The point totals 
now stood: Thoeni 226 Stenmark 225 
and Klammer (who had finished a dis¬ 
mal but predictable 21st) still with 215. 

Beyond the brilliance of Stenmark’s 
victory, there was a notable bright spot. 
American Greg Jones had stormed out 
of the 30th starting spot to seize fourth 
place. The youthful U.S. skiers are not 
there yet, but they are definitely im¬ 
proving. There are now no fewer than 
15 Americans with World Cup points 
(meaning they had finished in the top 10 
in at least one event) compared with only 
nine at the end of last season. 

Now the stage was set for ski-racing 
history. Everything rested on the slalom 
and everything rested on Stenmark as the 
skiers assembled high on Greyhawk: the 
course was in superb condition, the day 
was like bright crystal and the crowd had 
grown enormously. Stenmark started 
No. 2 in the first run and posted a prom¬ 
ising 54.10. Thoeni seemed strangely 
sluggish and came home at 54.34. That 
left Stenmark in third spot, the champi¬ 
on in seventh. Everybody agreed during 
intermission that one more good run 
would wrap up a World Cup title for the 
young Swede. Further, the start order 
would be reshuffled in such a way that 
Ingemar would not have to run until af¬ 
ter Thoeni and thus would know exactly 
how many split seconds he needed for 
victory; he could control his speed and 
not take the chance of falling all the way 
to Ketchum. Eight racers went down be¬ 
fore Thoeni. The best time was made by 
Gros: 56.83 seconds. 

Then came Thoeni. He burst out of the 
start and ticked off the gates, snapping 
flag after flag with a cold and calculat¬ 
ing power that was laced through with 
an awful lot of superman. Last year at 
the world championship in St. Moritz 
Thoeni had been eighth after the first run 
of the slalom and had blasted down the 
course in a triumphant second run that 
many consider the finest display of ski¬ 
racing strength and skill ever seen. Thoe- 
ni’s second run at Sun Valley, over a 
more difficult course, was just as spec¬ 
tacular: 55.54 seconds. No man could 
match such a run, and the boy from Swe¬ 



Harriman, 83, didn't know that Ford skied. 


den was certainly not up to it. Ingemar 
made a noble try and swept in at 56.39 
seconds. It was good enough for third 
place and, adding his times in slalom and 
giant slalom, it also was good enough for 
the Harriman Cup. 

But what of the World Cup? As the rac¬ 
ers headed back halfway around the 
globe for the final event at Val Gardena 
in Italy next week, champion Thoeni and 
challenger Stenmark were deadlocked 
with 240 points. Klammer was still 
poised at 215. And here come the possi¬ 
bilities. The first race at Val Gardena is a 
downhill. Neither Thoeni nor Stenmark 
will enter it. Klammer will and will be fa¬ 
vored to win his eighth straight. The 
score if that happens? Thoeni 240, Sten¬ 
mark 240, Klammer 240. And then, the 
last race of the year will be a dual slalom, 
sending the racers in short, head-to-head 
eliminations. Thoeni and Stenmark have 
the best chances in this event, with Thoe¬ 
ni a slight favorite. But if neither wins, 
then Klammer could take the World 
Cup, based on the fact that he has more 
victories. And then again, he may not. 

Whatever happens, two things are cer¬ 
tain. One, ski racing has never seen a 
more sensational windup. And two, no 
words could sum it up better than Thoe- 
ni's own considered philosophy of com¬ 
petition: “It is just to go very fast." end 
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On a festive day free of tension, “fair 
and tough " Frank Robinson manages 
his first big league game with aplomb 

by RON FIMRITE 



F rank Robinson sat looking pensive 
in the Cleveland Indians’ dugout at 
Hi Corbett Field in Tucson as a multi¬ 
tude of cameramen, broadcasters, news¬ 
paper reporters and assorted functionar¬ 
ies stood at a respectful distance. It was 
the moment of silence before Robinson 
would carry a lineup card to home plate 
as the first black man to manage a ma¬ 
jor league baseball team. Not one of the 
media persons seemed disposed to inter¬ 
rupt his historic ruminations; no one, 
that is, save Joe Garagiola, the television 
luminary, resplendent this bright day in 
pink slacks, sweater and scalp. 

“Just think about it, Frank Robin¬ 
son,” said Garagiola, addressing the soli¬ 
tary figure with mock solemnity. “Man¬ 
aging is a lonely job.” 

Robinson’s mobile face exploded into 
laughter. He had found managing any¬ 
thing but a lonely job, and, in fact, he 
seemed to revel in the tumult thrust upon 
him, answering endlessly repetitive ques¬ 
tions with courtesy and restraint, posing 
graciously for photographs, signing au¬ 
tographs with dogged good cheer. 

He had done his level best to make his 


managerial debut an occasion more joy¬ 
ous than solemn. All that morning he had 
exchanged japes with players, clubhouse 
attendants, reporters, even the television 
technicians who were wiring him for 
sound so that his every utterance during 
this epochal game might be preserved for 
posterity on a Garagiola sports special. 
Robinson was setting the style for his 
day, and he wanted to keep it light. 

“Has anybody asked you a new ques¬ 
tion?” Russell Schneider of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer had inquired of him. 

“That’s it,” answered Robinson. 

The Robinson good humor was infec¬ 
tious. Gags abounded, many of which, 
in a less buoyant atmosphere, might have 
been considered in questionable taste. 

“How does it feel,” the San Francis¬ 
co Examiner's Bucky Walter asked 
Cleveland newsmen, “to be the first 
white baseball writers to cover a black 
manager?” 

There was no edginess to this day, no 
tension. It was the way Robinson want¬ 
ed it. The exhibition with the San Fran¬ 
cisco Giants was, as he put it, “only a 
rehearsal.” 


Robinson was as prepared for his day 
as a previous Robinson was for his near¬ 
ly three decades ago. But there was no 
one to relieve the pressure for Jackie 
Robinson; Frank Robinson took much 
of it off himself. 

Dribbling a ball off his bat while hit¬ 
ting pregame grounders to Shortstop 
Frank Duffy, he quipped, “Well, at least 
I know how to pitch to myself.” 

Even his closest associates are aston¬ 
ished by the ease with which he has 
stepped into history. Frank Robinson the 
player was frequently controversial, a 
grim competitor, a suspected clubhouse 
lawyer, a superstar who, unlike others of 
his station, had been traded four times. 
That Robinson was hardly the jovial man 
of affairs he seemed to be last week. Can 
it be that he has grown in office? 

“I think I can look at Frank Robin¬ 
son with an open mind and still say he’s 
fantastic,” said Maury Wills, the old 
Dodger hero who was himself a prime 
candidate to become the first black man¬ 
ager. This spring he has helped coach 
Robinson’s base runners and infielders. 
“Frank has really done his homework. 
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I’ve seen a lot of baseball camps, but I’ve 
never seen one run better than this one. 
I sat in on his very first meeting as man¬ 
ager. He didn’t make any opening state¬ 
ments. Not once did he say anything 
about black or white. He didn’t start off 
by defending himself, like some guy on 
stage apologizing for having a sore 
throat. He just took charge. People know 
when you’re playing a role. Frank just 
naturally projects a sense of toughness— 
toughness with fairness. Players appre¬ 
ciate that.” 

Robinson’s toughness and fairness 
were challenged early in spring training 
by Gaylord Perry, the pitcher from 
North Carolina who, until Robinson’s 
arrival, had been the team’s star and 
highest-paid player. The two had clashed 
in the Indians’ clubhouse last season over 
remarks Perry had made about Robin¬ 
son’s high salary. Afterward, Perry had 
said he had no objections to Robinson 
becoming his new manager. But when 
Robinson chastised him for not adhering 
to the training regimen this spring, Per¬ 
ry complained to General Manager Phil 
Seghi that in the past he had always got- 


In the dugout an intent Robinson ponders a 
move as base-running adviser Wills looks on. 

ten himself into shape his own way and 
that if Robinson disapproved of his 
methods, perhaps it might be better for 
all parties if Seghi arranged a trade. In¬ 
stead, Seghi, wary of losing a 21-game 
winner, called the disputants in for a con¬ 
ciliatory talk. 

"There is no problem now,” says Seghi 
optimistically. "It was merely a misun¬ 
derstanding.” 

"I can only speak for myself,” says 
Robinson, "but it’s over as far as I’m 
concerned. I am not going to have in¬ 
dividuals going their own way in my 
camp. Gaylord is now doing what every¬ 
one else is doing.” 

“It was something between the two of 
them,” says Duffy, one of the team co¬ 
captains. "It didn’t cause any dissension. 
You don’t hear guys talking about it. In 
fact, there is a closeness in this camp that 
we haven’t had in the past. You can feel 
it. I’m really happy about it.” 

The evening before the opening exhi¬ 
bition with the Giants, Robinson went 
to the greyhound races in Tucson with 
Bob Quinn, the Indians’ scouting and mi¬ 
nor league director. The only tension 
Robinson appeared to be experiencing 
there was created by the indifferent per¬ 
formances of the dogs upon which he so 
improvidently wagered. 

"All the attention I’ve been getting is 
only what 1 expected,” he said between 
races. “Naturally, I would like more of 
this attention to go toward the team, but 
that just won’t be happening right now. 
I hope everyone understands that. My 
ambition is someday just to be consid¬ 
ered the Cleveland manager, period. I’ve 
been thinking about managing since 
1961, seriously since 1967 when I got hurt 
and had double vision. I give thanks for 
the six years I managed in Puerto Rico 
winter ball. I’m prepared.” 

The spring weather in Tucson had 
been, as the natives insist, unseasonably 
overcast, but on Thursday, March 13, it 
was brilliant and warm. It was a festive 
occasion, the opener for both the Indi¬ 
ans and the Giants. A Goodyear blimp 
was overhead. The Sunnyside High 
School band was in the stands, along with 
4,071 spectators. By mayoral proclama¬ 


tion, Robinson was made an honorary 
citizen of Tucson. City Manager Joel 
Valdez tossed out the first ball and Gay¬ 
lord Perry threw the first pitch. 

Robinson, who will appear as a des¬ 
ignated hitter this season, his last as a 
player, benched himself for the opener. 
In fact, he did not appear on the field dur¬ 
ing the game, exhorting his charges from 
the seclusion of the dugout, where even 
his occasional profanity was recorded by 
NBC soundmen. 

Gaylord Perry pitched three scoreless 
innings and so did his less truculent 
brother, Jim. Boog Powell, the ponder¬ 
ous first baseman, who under old Oriole 
teammate Robinson is hustling as he sel¬ 
dom has, was thrown out at the plate try¬ 
ing to score from second on a single to 
right field. But the Indians moved smart¬ 
ly out to a 3-0 lead after five innings. The 
Giants tied the score at 4-4 in the ninth 
and had the winning runs on base in the 
10th when Robinson dispatched his 
pitching coach, Harvey Haddix, to the 
mound to replace righthander Tom Bus- 
key with lefthander Dave Laroche. It was 
a percentage move by the new manager, 
since the next hitter, Ed Goodson, was, 
for all Robinson knew, a left-handed bat¬ 
ter. What he did not know was that this 
spring Goodson has been experimenting 
with switch-hitting. So when the left¬ 
hander entered the game, Goodson, who 
had been hitting left, stepped up swing¬ 
ing right-handed and, in his first official 
at bat from that side, doubled in the win¬ 
ning runs. Manager Robinson was 0-1 
for the exhibition season. 

He seemed undismayed in his office af¬ 
ter the game, conceding that though it 
would have been nice to win, at least he 
got to see his players in game situations. 
The Goodson gaffe was merely “one of 
those things you can get caught with in 
the spring.” 

So much for the game. What of that 
little ruminative session before it? What 
was on his mind? Robinson looked se¬ 
rious for a moment. 

“I was thinking, ‘Hey, this is it. Now 
it’s official.’ And I thought about Jackie 
Robinson and about the many people, 
both black and white, who helped me in 
my lifetime, who made this thing hap¬ 
pen. That’s all.” 

That is quite a bit. end 
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WHO CAN HANDLE THE 
HOOSIERS? 

Indiana looked unbeatable in its tournament opener, but the Wildcats — 
and others—could give it claws to regret by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


S omewhat like sex goddesses of Hol¬ 
lywood past, the Indiana Hoosiers’ 
only lament as the NCAA tournament 
hove into view last week seemed to be 
that they are loved for their bodies, not 
their souls. So before they keel over from 
lack of appreciation, here they are, the 
good guys. 

Center Kent Benson is president of the 
I.U. chapter of the Fellowship of Chris¬ 
tian Athletes. Forward Steve Green has 
been accepted to dental school. Guard 
Quinn Buckner visits the children’s ward 
at the local hospital and gives speeches to 
PTA groups. Coach Bob Knight employs 
a down-on-his-luck former player as a 
statistician. Now, with that out of the 
way, let’s get back to basketball. 

While they have been so busy corner¬ 
ing the market on Samaritanism, child 
care, Christianity and clean teeth, these 
terrific humanitarians have found time to 
go unbeaten through 30 games, outscore 
the opposition by an average of 23 points 
and dominate the college game all winter. 
They are a marvelous blend of strength, 
speed, discipline, intelligence and a pos¬ 
itively vicious defense that forces the op¬ 
position to begin its attack somewhere in 
the vicinity of the lobby. Not to diminish 
the power of Benson or the shooting of 
Green, John Laskowski and the injured 
Scott May, it is Buckner and his running 
mate in backcourt. Bob Wilkerson, who 
are responsible for this Indiana tyranny. 

Both have mobility, flexibility and un¬ 
usual size for guards. On defense they 
rarely let opponents pass without pres¬ 
sure, and on offense they are masters at 
developing a game rhythm that enables 
the Hoosiers to flaunt their versatility. 
Simply put, the backcourt will not allow 
Indiana to play a bad game. "When 
they’re in trouble,” says one coach, “In¬ 
diana doesn’t come to Buckner. He goes 
to them.” 

After the Hoosiers’ 78-53 dismantling 
of UTEP last week in the first round of 
the NCAA playoffs, Buckner and his 
buddies looked ready to keep on rolling. 
During recent weeks, doubts had popped 
up about the Indiana defense without 
May. In 25 games with him, the Hoosiers 
had given up an average of only 63 points, 
but after May broke his left forearm 
against Purdue, they allowed 82, 89, 78 
and 79 in the last four regular-season 
contests. Then, against UTEP’s rawhide 
outfit, the Hoosiers out-defensed the na¬ 
tional defense leaders and wore them 
down. May showed up with a “soft cast,” 


a pin in his arm and played —for about a 
minute. Everybody else went back to the 
drawing board. 

Before anyone signs a concession trea¬ 
ty, it should be added that Indiana re¬ 
mains only a slight favorite over the rest 
of the NCAA field. Except for UCLA 
(which did it four times) only two teams, 
San Francisco (1956) and North Caroli¬ 
na (1957), have entered the tournament 
unbeaten and exited as the national 
champion. And even if the Hoosiers end 
up winning, the tournament will be worth 
watching. By expanding its format to 32 
teams, the NCAA guaranteed that this 
would be Trivia’s tournament, chock-full 
of memories we’ll want to treasure for 
years to come. 

For starters, what team does Jud 
Heathcote coach? Who are The Hoyas? 
What school might play three opponents 
to which it has already lost? What team 
dropped back-to-back contests to Har¬ 
vard and Navy? Which had a technical 
foul called against its athletic director? 
If you answered Montana, Georgetown, 
Notre Dame, Cincinnati and, surprise, 
UCLA, you win two all-beef patties spe¬ 
cial sauce lettuce cheese pickles onions 
on a sesame seed bun. 

This week in Providence, R.I., Dayton, 
Ohio, Las Cruces, N. Mex. and Portland, 
Ore., the 16 survivors of first-round play 
will battle for the opportunity to qualify 
for the finals at San Diego on Easter 
weekend. Unless somebody sets fire to 
the Easter bunny, all the eggs are going to 
be colored red and blue: red for Indiana 
and Maryland, blue for North Carolina 
and UCLA. 

At Dayton, Oregon State has the next 
chance to stop Indiana. Like their name¬ 
sakes, the Beavers are industrious and re¬ 
sourceful, but they depend too much on 
huge Lonnie Shelton, who gets in foul 
trouble. Also, steady guards are needed 
against the Hoosiers, and OSU has only 
George (Ice T) Tucker. Against back- 


court pressure. Ice T sometimes becomes 
Tea Bag. 

The Hoosiers may face their stiffest test 
in the Mideast finals. Their opponent 
should be Kentucky, and after being em¬ 
barrassed by Indiana in December, the 
Wildcats have made the biggest come¬ 
back since Neil Sedaka. 

That 24-point defeat at Bloomington 
was the game in which Knight rapped 
Kentucky Coach Joe Hall on the head 
and the Wildcats’ freshman centers, Rick 
Robey and Mike Phillips, were intimidat¬ 
ed by Benson. Afterward Kentucky Cap¬ 
tain Jimmy Dan Conner said, “Indiana is 
great; too bad they have a damn kid for a 
coach.” 

Playing as if possessed and with a deep 
bench, Kentucky is the highest-scoring 
team in the tournament. When backed by 
their rabid fans, as the Wildcats will be in 
Dayton where many emigrants from Ap¬ 
palachia have settled, they perform reck¬ 
lessly. Surely blood will be spilled here. If 
24-point scorer Kevin Grevey, Conner 
and the freshmen big men get going ear¬ 
ly, Kentucky also could spill the 
Hoosiers. 

Kansas State, Boston College, Syra¬ 
cuse and North Carolina are a surprise 
package in the East. But is it really a sur¬ 
prise when any Dean Smith team appears 
here? No coach is held in such high es¬ 
teem by his peers; fittingly, after his most 
resourceful season. Smith is on the verge 
of being named the U.S. Olympic coach 
for 1976. 

The Tar Heels earned the trip to Prov¬ 
idence with brains, luck and the famous 
Ford corners. “If we get ahead, the other 
team has to chase the pony,” says For¬ 
ward Tom LaGarde of 6' 2" freshman 
Phil Ford, who masterfully works the 
middle of Smith’s patient four-corners 
offense. 

Syracuse has the estimable Rudy 
Hackett, a much-overlooked forward. 
Kansas State has a slick backcourt of 
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Chuckie Williams and the masked man, 
Mike Evans, who wears a plastic cover 
over his broken nose. BC, featuring Bob 
Carrington and Wil Morrison, is peak¬ 
ing just right. 

But Carolina’s tall Mitch Kupchak, 
leaping Walter Davis and Ford should be 
too much for all of them. Smith is nine for 
nine in regional games, and his Tar Heels 
should ride their little pony all the way 
to San Diego. 

Two rematches are scheduled among 
the cacti in Las Cruces: Cincinnati 
against Louisville and Notre Dame 
against Maryland. Both the freshman- 
dominated Bearcats and the Irish, star¬ 
ring Adrian Dantiey at the foul line, had 
inspired seasons. But the talented Cardi¬ 
nals and Terps should repeal their earlier 
victories. 

Louisville is the enigma, loafing here, 
bickering there. The joke is that the team 
cannot get up for the little ones, and in¬ 
deed it suffers alarming lapses of concen¬ 
tration. “It’s cookin’ time now though," 
says Louisville’s smooth Allen Murphy, 
who splits his time between 
forward and guard. 

If Forward Wesley Cox 
can recover from a pulled 
hamstring and his sulking 
moods, and Junior Bridge- 
man, another two-position 
man and the world’s most 
underrated player, can keep 
the Cards shuffling, their 
contest with Maryland 
should be a frenetic struggle. 

Having staggered down 
the stretch, the Terps are de¬ 
fenseless and foul-prone. 

Lefty Driesell has only six 
men, but his three-pronged 
backcourt of John Lucas, 

Mo Howard and Brad Da¬ 
vis, the best freshman guard 
around, directs a transition¬ 
al offense that is nearly im¬ 
possible to stop. In the rush 
to lionize Indiana, it often 
has been forgotten that 
Maryland finished first in 
the country in shooting per¬ 
centage, third in rebounding 
and seventh in scoring. 

“Will we win the NCAA?” 
says Lucas. “Does a bear 
hibernate?” 

Does a Bruin? This year’s 
UCLA edition is happier 
than before, but also more 


suspect. UCLA is no lock to win its re¬ 
gional at Portland, not with the rootin', 
tootin’, harassin’ gang from Arizona 
State on hand. 

Lionel Hollins and company beat 
strong Alabama 97-94 in the best first- 
round game, and they must defeat anoth¬ 
er toughie in Ricky Sobers-led Las Vegas 
to play UCLA. ASU’s midcourt traps de¬ 
moralized ’Bama, but the Bruins’ back- 
court of Pete Trgovich and Andre Mc¬ 
Carter is more poised. With Dave Mey¬ 
ers, Marques Johnson and Rich Wash¬ 
ington up front, UCLA should prevail. 

Coach John Wooden calls his team 
"essentially passive.” The exception is 
Meyers, the fearsome Spider with the 
crazed visage. Last week he was slowed 
by a sprained ankle and charley horse, 
but his 26 points proved it will take a herd 
of trampling broncos to stop Meyers now 
that the end is in sight. 

If Easter weekend turns out to be a red 
and blue affair, one semifinal will be a re¬ 
turn engagement between UCLA and 
Maryland. The Bruins won the Decem¬ 


ber game when Meyers pumped through 
36 points and Lucas was semi-injured. 
The Terps' three-guard system got them 
in trouble against taller UCLA then, but 
Davis is no longer a babe and he would 
have much more to say in a rematch. 

In the other semifinal, it would not be 
astonishing to see UNC’s Smith go with 
his stalling Ford at the opening bell in an 
attempt to control the tempo against In¬ 
diana’s superior forces. 

The coaches of the likely final four are 
not exactly strangers. The eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Maryland’s Driesell is a student at 
Indiana and gets Hoosier tickets from 
Knight himself. Knight and Smith fre¬ 
quently discuss tactics over the tele¬ 
phone. And the first time the Indiana 
coach spoke at Wooden’s UCLA clinic, 
he arrived for his lecture with a black eye, 
the result of a disagreement with a motor¬ 
ist while he was on his way to the campus. 

If Knight and Indiana make it back to 
Southern California this time, they will 
be equipped to give the other fellows the 
black eyes. end 


Captain Conner and his emotional teammates scratched Marquette and now are itching for Indiana. 
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THEY HAVE KEPT HIM IN STITCHES 



But Chuck Wepner, often bloodied 
and bowed in his long career, has 
the last laugh—a shot at the title 

by MARK KRAM 


T he face used to be a map of the ca¬ 
reers of some fighters. It showed 
where they had been, the way they trav¬ 
eled and how much they endured for the 
sake of a trip that meant little to anyone 
except themselves or the promoter of the 
moment who gave them a few hundred 
to fill out a card, to be a gallant victim. 
You don’t see many of them anymore, 
but once when most towns had a small 
club, there were long columns of those 
faces moving across boxing’s landscape. 
It was a hard, busted-down life, one of 
dressing rooms with a single light bulb 
and no shower; of hotel rooms that 
smelled of disinfectant and offered 
smeared mirrors that would reveal over 
and over an awful truth as the finger 
climbed over new bumps and found its 
way through ridges of old scar tissue to 
fresh stitching; of dim side-street bars 
where loneliness and hurt could be drawn 
from the body and mind. 

Light of a mountain evening softens 
the face of Chuck Wepner, who has spent 
almost a decade trying to kick reality in 
the teeth, the German-Ukrainian-Polish 
son of Bayonne, N.J. who will enter the 
ring this week in Cleveland to meet Mu¬ 
hammad Ali for the heavyweight cham¬ 
pionship of the world. Wepner, who has 
a 30-9-2 record, is a wide, long slab of 
heart and dreams who is one of the last 
club fighters, the kind who gives you 
what he has, who turns a ring into a red- 
wine sea and keeps coming on for more— 
making you feel either ignoble or full of 
poesy about man’s courage, depending 
on your sensibilities. By no stretch of 
even a healthy imagination should Chuck 
Wepner be up here in this Kerhonkson, 
N.Y. camp, cruelly whipping his 35-year- 
old body toward a strange rendezvous 
with Ali, child of the gods, a near-mytho¬ 
logical figure in his own time. 

Again, the light comes and goes across 
Wepner’s face. It speaks. It tells of places 
like Scranton, North Bergen, Walpole, 


A massive 6' 5" and 222 pounds, the challeng¬ 
er looks like a figure out of boxing's past. 




White Plains, Secaucus, none of which 
are galleries for pugilistic refinements. It 
tells of purses of S500, S700, maybe a cou¬ 
ple of thousand, never enough to free 
him from the work of a daily job. But 
most of all the face tells of pain: well over 
300 stitches after 41 fights. After his 1970 
loss to Sonny Liston, Wepner received 
120 stitches, and it took the doctor four 
hours to put his face back together. He 
refused any pain-killer. “I don’t like the 
stuff,” he says. “Besides, I’m used to 
the little stings by now.” Wepncr's wife 
Phyllis says she cannot bear to see him 
fight. “I’m there,” she says, “but I won’t 
watch the fights. I can tell you what 
kind of shoes everybody has on in my 
row because that's where my eyes are 
while he's fighting.” 

Contrast the contours, the texture of 
Wepncr’s face to Ali’s, which is smooth, 
unmarked, a testament to magic in the 
ring. To most critics, Ali’s face alone 
(forget his hands) provides indisputable 
evidence to the outcome of what they 
consider to be only a footnote in heavy¬ 
weight history. The jokes are rife. “They 
should bring Wepner to the fight in an 
ambulance.” “He has enough stitches in 
his face for a couple of double-knit 
suits.” “After this one’s over, he will be 
an object of art for the National Sewing 
Club.” Ali simply says, “I don’t intend 
to hit him in the face.” 

Such talk brings anxiety attacks to pro¬ 
moters, enrages the good citizens of Bay¬ 
onne and cuts Wepner like no glove ever 
did. “So I bleed a little,” he says. “What 
was that stuff all over Rocky Marciano? 
Water?" 

The promoter is Don King of Video 
Techniques, who came out of Ohio to 
drop an anvil on boxing’s more sophis¬ 
ticated dealers and give us Ali-Foreman 
in Zaire. “Doc Kearns sacked Shelby, a 
little town,” says one of King’s critics, 
“but this guy wasted a whole country. 
The guy is brilliant, but he needs a man¬ 
ager.” Given to tent evangelism, far too 
heavy with boring racial rhetoric, an un¬ 
rivaled producer of money, King seems 
to enjoy being in the middle of crises. If 
so, he has all that he can handle now, 
for the finances of the Ali-Wepner pro¬ 
motion seem ominous. 

Ali gets $1.5 million, Wepner 5100,- 
000. As a closed-circuit TV companion 
fight, there was to have been, variously, 
Foreman against Oscar Bonavena, Ken 
Norton versus Bonavena, Norton versus 
Jimmy Young. It finally came down to 


Jerry Quarry against Norton, with Quar¬ 
ry getting SI75,000, Norton SI00,000. 
To the above figures add as much as 
S700.000 for promotional expenses, 
which have been considerable because 
of all the negative early publicity. Noth¬ 
ing could stave off the bad press, not even 
Ali saying he was turning philanthropist, 
saying he was going to give all his money 
to needy blacks. Calling on charity again. 
King said recently that 50d out of every 
ticket would be given to UNICEF and 
Africare. To some, the signs are evident: 
the promotion is teetering and King 
might not find much love among the 
ruins. 

“With the two fights. King will have 
to gross S4 million to break even,” says 
a closed-circuit authority. “That’s a lot 
of seats, live and closed circuit. Oh, he’ll 
get the fight fan, but what about the gen¬ 
eral public? That’s where success lies. I’ll 
give King this. He has tremendous stay¬ 
ing power. It’s plain what he's trying to 
do. He wants to keep the continuity, so 
he can nail the next big one [Foreman 
or Frazier] with Ali. I’m sure he has 
promised his backers that one. But with 
Wepner he may have taken too large a 
bite out of a salami sandwich. Look, I 
don’t buy this stuff about a mismatch. 
Wepner has paid, earned his shot. But 
the promotion is way out of balance. For 
a fight like this, Ali should be getting only 
$250,000. There is madness in the air!” 

Unswerved, King sends the words out, 
one after another on a forced march to 
credibility. Suppose Wepner’s face splits 
like a cantaloupe in the third round, he 
is asked? “Noooo,” says King, “God 
ain’t gonna let that happen. I predict he 
will make a fight with which the whole 
nation will be proud. Anything can hap¬ 
pen when the moment arrives. People 
have been known to transcend their 
earthly stature in the middle of the ring. 
We could have a miraculous happening!" 
King goes on to say that Ali is an equal- 
opportunity employer, and that it is 
about time a white man got a break. "I 
am,” he says, lowering his voice, “for the 
heavy-laden and downtrodden.” 

Chuck Wepner does not qualify as ei¬ 
ther, thus raising the question as to what 
or who he is. For the sake of discourse, 
can he be called a bum, to use the classic 
term of the ring? His manager, AI Brav- 
erman, is an authority on bums, having 
chaperoned whole armies of them to ev¬ 
ery corner of the globe; some say it is 
symbolic that he owns two antique shops 


next to a cemetery in the Bronx. “Boxing 
is built on bums,” Braverman used to 
say. “All sports are built on bums. How 
else you know from good or bad? How 
else is a good boy going to get on top and 
get experience unless he fights bums? I tell 
ya, there’s a shortage of bums. 

“It’s this way. On top, that is, the fight¬ 


ers who work on top, they got a name. 
Then ya got club fighters, who don’t 
know how to box well but are always in 
there punching. A crowd pleascr. Then, 
ya got what is called tomato cans. A to¬ 
mato can is a tomato can. Just a fighter. 
Maybe box a little, punch a little, not a 
dog. Any fighter who doesn’t have guts 
is a dog. A little dog in him, though, don’t 
hurt. It makes him learn some defense, 
and if ya don't have that ya might as 
well be in a poker game with Doc Kearns 
without any cards. Then, ya got what is 
called a kyoodle. A kyoodle, he is a dog, 
a hound, a mutt, a pig even. That is a 
kyoodle.” 

Queried now as to a category for 
Chuck Wepner, Braverman says, “For 

continued 
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sure, Chuck ain’t no bum, could never 
be one. You can’t make a bum out of a 
Wepner. He's no kyoodle—perish the 
thought—or tomato can, either. Maybe 
there’s a lot of club in him, but he’s much 
more. He’s just pure mean, like Victor 
McLaglen cleaning out a saloon in an old 
John Ford movie. The only guy who ever 
takes him is John Wayne, which is all 
right because Chuck likes John Wayne. 
Chuck has an 18'/i-inch neck of steel, the 
kind like Arturo Godov. That neck took 
Godoy eight rounds against Joe Louis. 
Remember that! The guy don’t care about 
pain. He gets a cut, he don’t look up and 
ask, ‘How is it, Al?’ They're all scratch¬ 
es to him. He may not be the smartest 
guy in the ring, but he listens. When I’m 
talking in a corner, and a fighter doesn’t 
look in my eyes, I know he’s not listen¬ 
ing. Then, I pull out a piece of his hair, 
or pinch him hard on the thigh. Don’t 
have to do that with Wepner. One of the 
best listeners I ever had.” 

Braverman says that Wepner is not 
flash (hardly a revelation), that he has a 
pokey jab, but “he has a zip gun of a 
right hand.” Wepner does not charge to¬ 
ward his opponent anymore. “He inch¬ 
es in,” says AI. The trouble with Wep¬ 
ner, among several others, is delayed 
acceleration. “We’ve tried everything to 
get him going quicker,” says Al, “even 
to having him work four or five rounds 
in the dressing room before the fight. Tell 
ya this, he gets past eight or nine rounds, 
Ali could be in trouble. I think he's tak¬ 
ing Chuck way too lightly. And from 
what I hear, Ali is in the worst shape of 
his career." 

The manager, who met Wepner when 
he came to Braverman’s aid in a Bronx 
saloon (“There were four of ’em on 
me”), says that Wepner’s day in the ring 
seemed to be at an end after the Liston 
fight. Liston had turned Chuck’s face 
into something from the brush of a de¬ 
mented artist. Braverman thought it was 
time to quit and he made his mind up 
without the help of Liston's evaluation. 
Asked if Wepner was the bravest man he 
had ever seen. Sonny said, “No, his man¬ 
ager is.” Remarks don’t bother Braver¬ 
man, even, say, a wry comment by anoth¬ 
er manager: “I find Braverman socially 
acceptable as a bass fisherman, but in the 
ring. . . .” At any rate, Braverman and 
Wepner, like two grizzled prospectors 
down from a barren mountain, met to 
disassemble a career in Wepner's kitchen. 


"Chuck, I’m afraid we’ll have to pack 
it in,” said Braverman, staring at the sog¬ 
gy bowls of Wheaties left from the chil¬ 
dren’s breakfast. 

"Al, I can’t,” said Chuck, “I love it 
too much." The manager did not want 
to look at him, and he thought how 
strange it was that he and Wepner, who 
together weigh nearly 500 pounds, were 
sitting in such a homey room and talk¬ 
ing of pain and blood and dreams gone. 

“The cuts. Chuck,” said Braverman, 
finally looking at him. “They’re reality. 
You can’t go on like this.” 

“I got to,” said Wepner. “Stay with 
me.” 

“We’ll see,” said Al. "Maybe an op¬ 
eration’ll help.” 

An operation was performed in which 
all of Wepner’s old scar tissue was 
scraped away. It appears to have been 
successful, for Wepner has not been 
cut in his last eight fights, all of which he 
won. “Besides, I’ve never been knocked 
down in my life,” says Wepner. “I don’t 
know why people have been so unkind. 
I’ve worked for this shot. Ali wanted to 
fight somebody white who was ranked. 
Well, I'm ranked No. 8, and I’m about 
as white as you can get. What’s he going 
to do? Fight Jerry Quarry again? Hell, 
Quarry wasn’t even competitive against 
Ali. In my mind, Ali is the greatest heavy¬ 
weight that ever lived, but he may be 
through. He better be ready. And if he 
leans on those ropes. I’m going to pick 
him up and throw him out of the ring.” 

That last comment is not bluster. Wep¬ 
ner fully intends to be as brutal as pos¬ 
sible. “It’s going to be a gang war," he 
says. “I don’t think a conventional fight¬ 
er could ever take him. I’m 6'5", 222 
pounds, and he’s going to know he’s been 
in with all of it.” Long a part of his weap¬ 
onry, the rabbit punch, the gouge and a 
few other charming habits will be exhib¬ 
ited by Wepner. The atmosphere will be 
perfect for his style. There is no boxing 
commission in Richmond Township, out¬ 
side of Cleveland, and that presumably 
means that anything short of homicide 
will be acceptable. It will certainly help 
Braverman, a cunning man in the cor¬ 
ner, who has a firm hold on Wepner’s 
mind. 

“We’re in the Ernie Terrell fight,” says 
Braverman, “and Chuck’s ear starts 
Weedin’ from a rub or something. Just a 
little thing. He originally got it when 
Randy Neumann bit him there. So it 


starts tricklin’ some, and Chuck goes in 
close, and some of it gets on Terrell. 
Chuck’s getting tired, and I scream, 
’Look, Chuck, Terrell’s bleeding! Take it 
to him! The bum’s bleeding.’ Well, he was 
so shocked at seeing somebody else’s 
blood that he went on to pick up his big- 
best win since the operation.” 

What Wepner might do in a ring is not 
relative to him as a person. He is a de¬ 
cent sort with a self-deprecating sense of 
humor. Among the people who revere 
him in Bayonne, he is known for his raw- 
hide toughness, his willingness to “stand 
up and be counted” when trouble is im¬ 
minent. In the bars Wepner frequents as 
a liquor salesman and patron, tales are 
told over the shots and beer chasers of 
how he pulled three pilots out of crashed 
planes when he was a Marine, of how 
when a friend of his was roughed up by 
three truck drivers, Wepner was there 
with lead-lined gloves ready to rumble. 
“He’s not a bully,” says a friend, “but 
don’t press him.” Their favorite descrip¬ 
tion for Wepner is "ordinary guy," 
which is the highest rank given among 
the working class: it is not the word, but 
how they say it. 

So here he sits in his room among these 
mountains, the light eerily undulating 
across his battered face, as loose as a big 
tree limb in a strong wind. Less than 2% 
of all fighters, he says, make it to the main 
events, but “here I am going in with a 
damn legend. You know, most people 
live dull lives, never get a break, but with 
one punch I could be a millionaire, and 
my wife wouldn’t have to work on the 
post office night shift anymore, and my 
name would mean something for a long, 
long time." Throughout each day, he 
says, he is cornered by curious people 
who want to help him: one man who had 
found a way to put springs in his shoes; 
another who said he was a hypnotist, and 
wanted him to stare at a big, odd medal 
dangling from his hand; another who 
said he had a secret potion from the jun¬ 
gles of New Guinea. 

“They’re all crazy,” Wepner says, 
“and maybe I am, too, to some people. 
But Ali is in for a hard day’s work.” 

Don King then says, "I am confident 
that he is confident.” 

And Al Braverman, suddenly flinching 
from an indelicate use of the word mis¬ 
match, roars, "Mismatch! Mismatch! 
The whole world's a flaming mis¬ 
match!” END 
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/HACKI.ETON: Port 2 


WHERE NONE 
HAD GONE BEFORE 







A harrowing sea journey completed. Sir Ernest Shackleton must cross the trackless 
icescape of South Georgia if he is to rescue the main body of his expedition. It is May 
1916. Fortified with ‘hoosh ’ and limitless hope, he, the author and a companion set forth 

by F. A.WOR/I.EY 



H oosh. What a joyous sound that 
word had for us. It was composed 
of lard, oatmeal, beef protein, vegetable 
protein, salt and sugar. The result was 
heating, nourishing and anti-scorbutic, 
and it was invaluable. Made up in half- 
pound bricks for one man's meal, it had 
the consistency of a new cheese and a yel¬ 
low-brown colour, but looked, when 
boiled with water, like thick pea soup. 

Any one of us would cheerfully have 
murdered a Chinaman for a pound of it. 
With a gill of Johnnie Walker it would 
have made a noble libation to Bacchus. 

Hoosh this night was cooked over a 
real fire, made from the topsides of the 
boat and a few scraps of driftwood. How 
we revelled in the unaccustomed blaze! 
How luxurious we were as we steamed 
our soaked extremities, rested our wea¬ 
ried bodies on sleeping bags and tussock 
grass, stuffed ourselves with hot glorious 
hoosh and smoked salt-sodden tobacco! 

Exercise and a certain amount of dry¬ 
ing were restoring the circulation and 
feeling to our feet, with the result that 
they began to burn painfully. We snug¬ 
gled into our sleeping bags, pressed close 
against each other, feet to the fire. The 
surf 10 feet away made a soothing sound, 
punctuated at intervals by the dull boom 
of a glacier “calving” into King Haakon 
Sound. Then sleep at last. It was perfect 
and untroubled for four or five hours, 
when I awoke with my feet burning to 
such an extent that I thought my bag 
must be on fire and, lifting my feet, asked 
Crean for an inspection. He reported all 
well, but not feeling content I asked Ma- 
carty the same question with the same re- 
contlnued 
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suit. I dozed off, but waking in a few min¬ 
utes asked Vincent if I was on fire. The 
reply again was no. By this time I had 
grown thoroughly unpopular and was re¬ 
minded that other people had burning 
feet, so subsided into a tired-out sleep till 
daylight. When I turned out I found a 
hole about 10 inches in diameter burnt in 
my sleeping bag and the heels of my socks 
burnt off! Strange to say, my feet were un¬ 
injured—it seems that wet hide does not 
burn well. 

Next day Shackleton, Crean, Macarty 
and I explored inland, Vincent and Chips 
McNeish being still unfit to travel after 
our hazardous sea journey from Ele¬ 
phant Island to South Georgia whence 
we came seeking help for our 22 ship¬ 
wrecked comrades. We found a plateau 
with baby albatross on the nest. These 
nests are of turf and tussock, built up year 
after year till they are sometimes four feet 
high. They are quite in the open, and the 
parents sitting on the nests resemble from 
a distance a flock of scattered sheep on 
the hillside. They lay one and sometimes 
two eggs, 6 to 7 inches long, on which 
cock and hen take turns at sitting. The 
chick develops into a beautiful white ball 
of down, like a huge powder-puff, with 
a head at one end ornamented with beau¬ 
tiful large appealing eyes and a soft beak, 
which it snaps impotently in imitation of 
its parents. These chicks give 12 or 14 
pounds of delicious food and were a god¬ 
send to our weakened men. The first time 
I killed one I felt like a murderer, the sec¬ 
ond time a little less bad, and after that I 
just thought what a fine meal they would 
make and what a glorious feed the first 
had been. Skinned and cut up into pieces 
with half a pound of hoosh and a little 
water we simmered the meat over the tiny 
driftwood fire. When the dish was cooked 
we revelled in unwonted gluttony—the 
delicious, white, well-flavoured and rich 
flesh was rendered even more piquant by 
the addition of the hoosh and a little salt, 
which we had managed to save in a sealed 
tin. How we stuffed! For once there was 
no stint. We ate even the bones, as they 
were soft and juicy. After the feast, re¬ 
clining luxuriously on the tussock and 
sleeping bags and contentedly puffing 
foul-smelling cigarettes, the Boss and I 
discussed making enough money to start 
another expedition by taking some hun¬ 
dreds of baby albatross and selling them 
to the epicures, gourmets, gourmands, 
gluttons and whatnots of Europe and 
New York at £50 apiece, quite ignoring 


the fact that there is a regulation forbid¬ 
ding the killing of these chicks, which we 
were then transgressing under the stern¬ 
er law of necessity. We were then a law 
unto ourselves, and looked it. 

As we smoked we felt a great content. 
The hardest part of our task was com¬ 
pleted, we were living in luxury and our 
only anxiety was about our shipmates on 
Elephant Island. 

After lunch the next day Shackleton 
and I set out to prospect for a possible 
route to the easy saddle we had seen at 
the head of the Sound. We traversed 
about five miles of very rough, hilly coun¬ 
try, covered with close-packed tussock, 
snow and swamp. Then we worked east 
along the boulder beach on the south side 
of the Sound, passing a few herds and 
single sea elephants. Getting round one 
or two rocky points, we crossed two steep 
scree slopes until we were brought up by 
an impassable glacier. From here we 
made a mental survey of the Sound and 
counted 12 glaciers falling into it. Sir Er¬ 
nest named some of them, the first after 
myself. I am not sure that I remember 
which one now but, in any case, there 
were enough to go round. 

On our way back we came across some 
spars and pieces of driftwood which, if we 
got held here for the winter, meant fire¬ 
wood for us. These spars told tales of the 
loss of some gallant ships and men, prob¬ 
ably off Cape Horn, drifted here before 
the nor’west gales. Sir Ernest picked up a 
pathetic little toy—a child’s ship, one 
foot long. It may have told of tragedy, but 
at the least it was the minor tragedy of 
some child’s lost treasure. Two miles 
from the cove we came across a 7-foot sea 
elephant. Not having a stick, I stunned 
him by hurling a small boulder on to his 
nose, then, turning butcher, look heart, 
liver, some flesh and blubber for food and 
fuel. All now knew that supplies would be 
assured for winter if necessary. 

Next day the cove was filled with ice, 
but the boat was as ready as we could 
make her to proceed to the head of the 
Sound, it being impossible to strike in¬ 
land from the cove. 

It blew a gale all day—snow and sleet 
squalls, great clouds wreathing around 
and over the mountains, and the wind 
whipping white the surface of the Sound. 

Next morning was our first fine day— 
a west wind ruffled the sparkling water 
outside the cove, starring it with white 
caps. At eight we gave the dismantled 
James Caird, the 22-foot lifeboat which 


carried us from Elephant Island, a flying 
start down the steep beach and launched 
her. We pulled clear of the hospitable 
cove, then hoisted our sail to a fine, fair 
breeze, before which we ran at about sev¬ 
en knots up King Haakon Sound. The 
saddle we saw from the boat the first day 
now showed up clearly, the only track 
to the interior. We ran up toward a group 
of rocky islets at the head of the Sound, 
but noticing a bold little bluff that rose 
island-like from flats on the left, we made 
for that. Running round two rocky little 
points, we came to a long, sloping shin¬ 
gle beach. We lowered the sail, pulled in 
through a small surf and beached the 
boat. Next we unloaded, carrying every¬ 
thing above high-water mark. 

Just east of us was a marvellous pile 
of driftwood, covering half an acre, and 
piled from four to eight feet high in 
places. This was a graveyard of ships— 
woeful flotsam and jetsam—sport of the 
sea: lower masts, topmasts, a great main- 
yard, ships’ timbers, bones of brave ships 
and bones of brave men. Most of it had 
drifted a thousand miles from Cape 
Horn, some of it 2,000 miles or more. 
Piled in utter confusion lay beautifully 
carved figureheads, well-turned teak 
stanchions with brass caps, cabin doors, 
broken skylights, teak scuttles, binnacle 
stands, boats’ skids, gratings, head 
boards, barricoes and oars. The mighty 
roaring Southern Ocean, tiring of its 
sport, had cast them up contemptuously 
to rot, remnants of proud tall ships with 
lofty spars, of swift clippers, barques and 
barquentines. ‘‘Someday, Skipper,’’ said 
Shackleton, "you and I will come and 
dig here for old treasure, or perhaps sleep 
quietly with the other old seamen.” 

We selected the best rollers we could 
find and, placing them under the boat, 
soon worked her up on to the land. Five 
or six hours of strenuous toil and we had 
got the boat upside down on shingle 
against a turf-covered rocky bank pro¬ 
jecting through the snow. With boulders, 
tussocks torn up by the roots and turf, 
we closed the bows, stern and bankside 
and covered the remaining opening away 
from the bank with mainsail secured with 
stones. We placed oars and boards from 
the wreckage on the thwarts till we 
formed a beautiful dry upper story to our 
bijou cottage, and thoroughly tired out, 
slept all night the sleep of the conscience¬ 
less sailor, lulled by the soft murmurous 
tones of the sea on the beach. 

Next day, a sou'west gale blowing with 
continued 
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snow squalls, we completed what I called 
Peggotty House by planting tussocks and 
moss over it till it looked like an Irish 
turfed hut. Sir Ernest and I then pros¬ 
pected over the flat at the back of the 
camp to a huge glacier that, ploughing 
down, pushed a moraine over the flats. 
Skirting east along the glacier front and 
behind the “graveyard," we came to 
huge “snouts" of ice projecting over 200 
yards of the beach. Then we climbed cau¬ 
tiously up on the treacherous surface of 
the glacier for a quarter of a mile, tra¬ 
versing to the east, and prospected two 
miles farther on for a route to the sad¬ 
dle, from which we intended to attack 
the crossing of South Georgia. 

When we returned we found the oth¬ 
ers had completed a rough little sled to 
drag on our journey and Crean had got 
the gear generally ready. After hoosh, 
feeling cold under the boat, we lit a fire 
and turned in. We got up a comfortable 
warmth, but were nearly suffocated, and 
got sootier than ever before it went out. 

When we turned out it was stormy as 
usual, the wind from nor’-nor’west with 
misty rain squalls and comparative 
warmth, causing the great glacier at the 
SE corner of the Sound to “calve” fre¬ 
quently with a noise like thunder. 

It had been 10 days since we landed 
and not one of them fine enough to es¬ 
say a start for the crossing. Now our anx¬ 
iety was great, as the moon was full, and 
without fine weather and a full moon to¬ 
gether it would be impossible to cross. 

King Haakon Sound is on the unin¬ 
habited west coast. The whaling stations 
were all on the east coast. With winter 
on us, the ever-present fear was that our 
shipmates on Elephant Island might 
starve before even Shackleton’s feverish 
anxiety could save them, so we dared not 
wait for spring and the whalers. As we 
could not with two enfeebled men take 
our boat around South Georgia, there 
was nothing for it but the crossing. 

The aspects of the situation and the 
conditions we should face in the tramp 
across were as follows: 

South Georgia, under the British flag, 
lies 110 miles WNW and ESEwith a very 
irregular breadth up to 20 miles. The 
backbone of the island is the great Al- 
lardyce Range, averaging 5,000 feet in 
height and culminating in Mt. Paget, 
9,600 feet. Several peaks rise to over 
6,000 feet. Huge lateral ranges strike off 
at about right angles. The interior is a 
sheet of ice and snow some hundreds of 


feet thick except where rocky cliffs and 
peaks break through. 

Terrific gales scourge the coasts of this 
Iceland of the South, and on the ranges 
and uplands the storm demons work 
their wild will and wreak their fury. With 
some glaciers, crevasses, treacherous fro¬ 
zen lakes, cornice-concealed precipices 
and deceptively accelerating ice-slopes, 
this was the country that Shackleton pro¬ 
posed to cross. 

The evening of Thursday, May 18, the 
weather was rapidly improving and at 
last showed signs of being settled. Sir Er¬ 
nest decided that if it so continued he, 
Crean and I would start at 3 a.m. All was 
ready, and Chips had fixed 16 two-inch 
brass screws in our boot soles, point 
down, eight on each foot. These were to 
give us a good grip on the country. Chips 
said they were all he had, but a carpenter 
is a strange bird. He can always go on 
producing screws and nails. Speak to him 
kindly and he'fl lay another in your hand. 

Friday, 2 a.m. Fine clear weather and 
moon shining brilliantly. Sir Ernest said 
to me, "We’ll get under way now. Skip¬ 
per." Called all hands, cooked and ate 
our hoosh, leaving Peggotty Camp at 
3 a.m., and by the bright light of the 
moon easily found our way half an hour 
later to the sled we had taken out the pre¬ 
vious day for the first lap of our jour¬ 
ney. Vincent, who had bad rheumatism 
and was still severely chafed from the 
boat journey, was left in camp. Chips and 
Macarty accompanied us as far as the 
sled, where Sir Ernest decided to send 
them back. 

At 4 a.m. we three—Sir Ernest, Crean 
and I—breasted the steep slope to the 
saddle, but after dragging the sled for 300 
yards we willingly abandoned it with a 
redistribution of gear and loads as fol¬ 
lows: each of us had three days’ food - 
hoosh, three biscuits and two cakes of 
Streimer’s Nutfood—slung in a Burberry 
sock around our necks. 1 had the fore¬ 
thought to put a spare pair of not very 
damp socks on my shoulders, where they 
dried slightly and also served as a useful 
pad to my load. Sir Ernest then made as 
equal a division as possible of the fol¬ 
lowing stores: Primus stove, small nine- 
inch aluminum cooker, binoculars, 
small sledging compass, adze with the 
handle cut down to one foot to hew steps 
in the ice and about 90 feet of Alpine 
rope. In addition I had a small piece of 
the German blue-print chart of South 
Georgia and a small silver compass given 


to me five years before in Switzerland. 
The larger sledging compass cost five 
guineas, my little one, half a guinea, but 
at this work the little fellow won every 
time. What the others carried I forget. I 
carried two compasses, binoculars, food 
and the Alpine rope besides the chro¬ 
nometer with which I had navigated the 
boat. This was slung around my neck by 
lamp-wick, inside my sweater, to keep it 
warm. I remember this very well because 
I was half strangled with four cords and 
straps before I coiled the Alpine rope on 
top of all, as we had to leave our arms 
clear to use our “Alpenstocks.” These 
were five-foot laths ofT one of the sledges 
built for the trans-Antarctic journey. At 
first I had the worst load, but when we 
had to rope up four miles after starting, I 
had slightly the best of it. 

Our clothing was, first, a suit of what 
had been heavy Jaeger underwear. After 
five months’ constant wear it was now 
rather light. Over this we wore an ordi¬ 
nary pair of trousers. Mine were a dress 
pair, about which Shackleton used to 
chaff me, as they were not quite fit for a 
ballroom. As a matter of fact any one of 
us would have been turned out of an East 
End doss-house. We wore heavy Jaeger 
wool sweaters with an eight-inch blan¬ 
ket-patch pocket across the bosom—very 
chic. This pocket contained our spoon, 
half a biscuit, our sweetheart's photo, pa¬ 
per for cigarettes and who knows what 
besides. 

Over the aforesaid rig we had Burber- 
rys instead of furs—a blouse and trou¬ 
sers fastened securely around neck, 
wrists, waist and ankles so that no air 
could get in. The Burberrys, being wind- 
proof, surrounded us with an invisible 
garment of warmed air but, not being air¬ 
tight, did not make us perspire as furs 
would have done. 

Our footgear was a heavy pair of socks 
in felt-lined Shackleton boots, now much 
the worse for wear. On our heads we wore 
woolen Balaclava helmets and on our 
hands a pair of woolen mitts with loose 
overall Burberry mitts. 

After abandoning the sledge the 
weather became misty, and at 5:30 a.m. 
we suddenly found ourselves close up to 
a strange deep pit in the glacier, or ice- 
sheets, on to which we had unwittingly 
wandered. It was about 100 feet deep and 
faced uphill instead of down, so that we 
only just discovered it in time to save fall¬ 
ing in. We tramped steadily on and up¬ 
wards, and reached the saddle about 
continued 
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6:15, making short halts every quarter of 
an hour, as Sir Ernest reckoned that was 
the best way of avoiding fatigue. 

Half an hour later we reached the NE 
slope of the saddle whence, to our sur¬ 
prise, we saw through the scattering mists 
a great frozen lake, shining in the moon's 
rays below us. Dawn to the NE, and soon 
the rosy clouds of mist were lifting and 
the lake lengthening. Presently we saw it 
stretching to the horizon. It was, in fact, 
no lake, but an arm of the sea—Posses¬ 
sion Bay. As it was impossible to get 
along the coast there was nothing for it 
but to retrace our steps. We diverged to 
the left as we ascended, and gradually 
swung round until we were again steer¬ 
ing east. About eight the sun rose, our 
spirits with it. We were travelling over 
what appeared to be an undulating sheet 
of snow and ice and, after crossing a gul¬ 
ly, started a long steady ascent that lay 
across our course at right angles from the 
main range. The snow over which we 
were travelling steepened ahead of us to 
a great ridge through which five rocky 
crags, or nunataks, reared up like giant 
fingers with what looked like passes be¬ 
tween each pair. The right-hand one 
being the lowest, Shackleton agreed to 
my proposal that we should try it. Away 
to our right the ice-sheets continued up 
steadily through a great break in the main 
range, apparently an easy way, but some 
miles longer and with no certainty of 
what lay on the other side. It was a pros¬ 
pect of spacious grandeur, solitude and 
the exquisite purity of Alpine scenery: 
clear atmosphere, blue skies, a few soft, 
lleecy clouds and brilliant sunshine on 
the snow valleys and uplands with black, 
upthrusting crags and peak beyond peak 
of the great Allardyce Range, snow-clad 
and majestic, glittering like armed mon- 
archs in the morning sun. The only 
sounds were the crunch of our feet 
through the snow and the soft swish of 
the rope—we were roped now, ready for 
crevasses. Every step we took we sank 
halfway to our knees. The ascent grew 
steeper. At each quarter of an hour, when 
we halted for a minute, we threw our¬ 
selves fiat on our backs, spread-eagled 
and, drawing in great draughts of air, 
took the most complete rest in the short¬ 
est possible time. 

Towards noon we reached the “pass,” 
but to our disappointment found, on 
looking over, precipices and ice-falls, 
with no possible descent. Between us and 
the next gap were the precipitous flanks 


of a craggy peak, so down we had to go 
and up again—another steep struggle to 
the next gap. Halfway up. Sir Ernest or¬ 
dered “grub.” 

We reached the second gap and, look¬ 
ing over, found the descent as impossible 
as before. Again the sickening retreat of 
our hard-won climb and another still 
steeper climb past the farther Hank of the 
next peak. As we got up to the third gap, 
which was a ridge of ice between two 
peaks, we lost the sun behind the moun¬ 
tains and immediately felt colder. We 
were about 4,000 feet above sea level [ac¬ 
tually 2,500 feet—ED.]. Thinking my 
feet were frost-bitten, as their feeling was 
not yet normal after the boat journey, I 
took off my footgear at the next stop, 
but found my feet all right. 

The third gap was a ridge of ice be¬ 
tween two peaks with a broken-up de¬ 
scent on the far side that might or might 
not have been possible. I wanted to try 
it, but Sir Ernest, with his usual caution, 
said, no, and very likely he was right; but 
we all felt fed up with our weary ing search 
up and down, up and down, for a road 
through. 

On arriving at the end of this traverse 
across a very steep slope we found our 
way checked by a great chasm, cut down 
into the snow and ice by the wind and 
gales blowing round the flank of the next 
peak. We approached the edge gingerly 
and, lying down on the cornice, where it 
projected least, we peered over and down 
through the fading light into a gloomy 
gulf about 200 feet deep and broad and 
2,000 feet long. Two battleships could 
have been hidden in it, but what im¬ 
pressed us most was the fearful force of 
the elements that had cut and chiselled 
it out. We knew that if a gale came on 
we could live but an hour or so on these 
wind-threshed summits and uplands. 

Zigzagging up to the right and cutting 
steps in the steep slope with the adze, we 
arrived at the fourth gap, a razor-back 
of ice, as darkness came on. 

A sea fog that had been creeping up 
behind us from the west now completely 
obscured all the country we had crossed, 
and it was impossible in the darkness to 
the east of this great ridge to see what 
the descent was like. We straddled the 
ridge, legs dangling, and debated the 
point, with mist wreathsdrifting over and 
between us but fortunately going no far¬ 
ther. Darkness in front, fog behind— 
there was not much choice, but from the 
third gap it had looked as though there 


might be a way down here, and finally 
“Shacks” said, "We'll try it.” Cutting 
every step with the adze and keeping the 
rope taut between us, he led us down for 
about 200 yards, the slope easing a little 
all the time. He halted, and we worked 
down and sat on the little ledge he had 
cut. In the darkness it was impossible to 
see whether the slope steepened to a prec¬ 
ipice or eased out on to the level that 
seemed so dim and far below. It looked 
like the latter, so again he said, “We’ll 
try it." Each coiling our share of the rope 
beneath us for chafing gear I straddled 
behind Sir Ernest, holding his shoulder. 
Crean did the same to me, and so, locked 
together, we let go. I was never more 
scared in my life than for the first 30 sec¬ 
onds. The speed was terrific. I think we 
all gasped at that hair-raising shoot into 
darkness. Crean had hard work to pre¬ 
vent the short-handled adze coming 
round and cutting us. Then to our joy 
the slope curved out, and we shot into a 
bank of soft snow. We estimated we had 
shot down a mile in two or three min¬ 
utes and had lowered our altitude by 
2,000 or 3,000 feet [more likely, half a 
mile and 1,200 feet—ED], We stood up 
and shook hands, very pleased with our¬ 
selves, until we inspected our trousers. 
Bad enough before, they were in rags 
now. No more glissades! 

Crean attended to the Primus. Sir Er¬ 
nest filled the cooker with packed snow 
and I dug a two-foot pit in the snow in 
which the Primus was placed and lit to 
prevent it being blown out by a moder¬ 
ate but piercing cold wind that had just 
started down from the main range. 

The hoosh was splendid: boiling hot. 
After scraping the pot we resumed our 
march, going with the wind which was 
now falling light. Through the darkness 
we could see two great rocky bluffs on 
our right, running back to a ridge ol 
rocky spikes and needles and Hanked by 
seracs and ice-falls nearly ahead on our 
eastern course. These forced us a little 
to the left but not too much, for we knew, 
by what we had seen from the ridge be¬ 
fore dark, that on that side were danger¬ 
ous glaciers, crevasses and ice-cliffs. So 
we caut iously worked our way in the dark 
up an easy grade along what might be 
described as a narrow terrace of the ice- 
sheet that sloped in two directions to¬ 
wards us and to the sea on our left, where 
we could faintly make out Antarctic Bay. 

Now a faint, luminous glow showed 
behind the spikes and rocky needles to 
continued 
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For Joel Sartorius, higher education 
included the roof of San Marco. 


That's Joel in the middle. 

And that's the roof of San Marco cathedral 
he's standing on, high above the canals and 
gondolas of Venice. 

Last year Joel went to Italy to study its art, 
as one of 59 young men and women on ITT 
International Fellowships. 

Like Joel, about half of the ITT Fellows were 
Americans studying abroad. The others were 
foreign students in America. All were gradu¬ 
ates, their sights already firmly fixed on careers. 

In Joel's case, it's a career in teaching. And 
what he learned about Italy and its people 


should be a big help to him as a teacher. 

The people he met learned something about 
him, too. 

And about us Americans. 

And that opportunity for mutual under¬ 
standing—as much as any scholastic goals— 
is what these ITT Fellowships are all about. 

They not only teach people for a career, 
they teach people about people. 

The best ideas are the I 11II11 
ideas that help people. Ill 
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the ridge to the SE. Behind the moun¬ 
tains the moon began to rise. Soon we 
saw a tiny arc of silver at the bottom of 
a gorge, showing at the next gap a little 
larger, and so, playing hide-and-seek, the 
moon inclined upwards until she cleared 
the last pillar of rock, emerging clear, full 
and radiant to gladden our hearts and 
guide our footsteps with her kindly light. 

Most of the way we had been sinking 
into the snow, often to our knees, which 
made tramping a weariness. Now, to our 
relief, the surface got so firm that we sel¬ 
dom sank over our ankles and, guided 
by the moon, we made for every hard 
patch that we could see ahead. Some¬ 
times we would go along for over a hun¬ 
dred yards without sinking in at all, and 
laughed and shouted with joy. We had 
been tramping for 16 hours. Sir Ernest 
now made the halts about every 20 min¬ 
utes and, as before, we spread-eagled on 
our backs for two minutes’ rest. 

At 11, near the great domed rock, we 
made hoosh but, the air being almost 
calm, a tiny pit in the snow was enough 
to protect the Primus flame. 

At midnight we were at the top and 
looking down a long slope bearing a lit¬ 
tle to the left to a large open bay. Shack- 
leton fearing we might overshoot Strom- 
ness Bay whaling station, which would 
have been fatal, we decided to make 
down the NE slope. The easy descent 
lured us on. It was grand, swinging on 
with only an occasional check, though 
the freer striding chafed the inside of our 
thighs, previously irritated with constant 
wettings from salt water, until they were 
raw and bleeding. 

By 2 a.m. we had come down so far 
that we could see some small rocky is¬ 
lets in the bay beneath us, and we dis¬ 
cussed whether or not they could be the 
Blenheim Rocks in Stromness Bay. Sud¬ 
denly we found ourselves in a crevassed 
area, so we knew we were approaching 
the breaking-off edge of some glacier. As 
there was no such glacier in Stromness 
Bay, we must have turned too soon to¬ 
wards the sea. Shackleton said, “We 
must turn back for a while.” Wearily we 
retraced our footsteps upwards for near¬ 
ly a mile, then gradually curved off to 
the left, as we had done the previous 
morning from Possession Bay. The slope 
to the SE became very steep, and I think 
this was the weariest part of the whole 
journey, partly no doubt from the hope¬ 
less feeling at having to climb again to 
previously hard-won heights. 


This was not to be wondered at. As 
the interior was unknown, there was no 
chart of it, and recognition of the bits of 
the coast we could see was difficult by 
moonlight. 

I was roped in the rear, and noticed 
the ropes so slack several times that it was 
hard to avoid treading on it. Once in fact 
I did so. This is irritating to the others in 
ordinary mountaineering, but with fa¬ 
tigued men it is almost more than they 
can bear if it happens often and, follow¬ 
ing the example of our leader, we all did 
our utmost to help and consider each oth¬ 
er and avoid any cause of annoyance. 
Teamwork was pulling us through. Al¬ 
though Crean and I had several times 
asked Sir Ernest to let us take the lead 
for a while he would not, but led the 
whole journey, though it was certainly 
more exhausting breaking the trail. In 
normal times he would sometimes be ir¬ 
ritable, but never when things were going 
badly and we were up against it. 

The slope up which we were going got 
very steep. We were making for the only 
opening in a ridge of rocky mountains 
which lay athwart our course. This re¬ 
minded one of the gap left when a tooth 
has been drawn. The snow ran up into 
and through it. 

About 5 a.m. we reached the lower 
flank of the great buttress of rock on the 
right, and feeling woefully sleepy and 
weary, we lay our three sticks across a 
corner in the rocks, sat on them, all three 
snuggling together for warmth and lean¬ 
ing back against the rock. Crean and I 
fell asleep instantly. Shackleton, with his 
unselfishness and care of his men, kept 
awake, fearing if we all slept we should 
never awaken again. 

After we had slept for 10 minutes, in 
Shackleton's words, “I woke them and 
told them they had been asleep for half 
an hour and the moral effect of my de¬ 
ception did them as much good as if they 
had been.” I certainly felt wonderfully 
refreshed. 

The slope grew steeper still, and we 
struggled up it until just after 6 o’clock, 
when we reached the gap. In a tiny ter¬ 
race of snow we dug a hole and started 
the Primus. While Crean cooked hoosh 
Sir Ernest and I unroped, worked our 
way up to a better point of vantage and 
looked for the best course. It was a clear, 
calm, lovely morning, the moon, her 
good work done, paling in the west, the 
dawn breaking. 

Almost straight below were the dark 


waters of Fortuna Bay, with a great val¬ 
ley at the head, half filled with a mighty 
glacier that swept round the mountains 
with a noble curve, and was fed by an¬ 
other glacier that broke farther south 
through the ridge on which we were 
standing, so there seemed to be no road 
there. Beyond the valley was another 
transverse ridge, much lower than the 
one we were on, and beyond that some 
glimpses of the water of Stromness Bay— 
our goal. Sir Ernest recognized a remark¬ 
able Z-shapcd stratification of the great 
rocky face on the far side of Stromness 
Bay, and we felt safe. No fear of over¬ 
shooting our mark now or losing our 
way. 

Immediately in front of us the slope 
was precipitous. It went off, so far as we 
could tell, into a sheer cliff; but to the 
right it looked as though there was a pos¬ 
sible descent. It seemed too good to be 
true, and I said so quite solemnly to Sir 
Ernest. We felt happy now we could see 
the end of our journey. 

Sir Ernest asked me for the time. It 
was 6:55. He said, “We’ll listen for the 
whaling station’s whistle." Sure enough 
at 7 through the still morning air came 
the welcome sound of the turn-to whis¬ 
tles of the whaling station—the first 
sound of civilization we had heard for 
18 months. 

As Sir Ernest said, “Never did music 
sound so sweet to our ears as that 
whistle.” 

For the second time on the journey we 
shook hands, and I could not refrain 
from yelling, “Yoicks! Tally-Ho!” 

The oil in the Primus was finished. We 
threw it away—a slight lightening of our 
load. Everything we could get rid of was 
a help by freeing our arms and hands for 
difficult ascents and descents or saving 
something dangling round one’s neck or 
shoulders. 

Bearing to the right we made our way 
for half a mile downward and across a 
fairly sharp slope which steepened grad¬ 
ually to a dangerous angle. I said it ap¬ 
peared as though we would have to turn 
back and find a better way down. Shack¬ 
leton said, "No, we’ll try it.” I think he 
felt we were drawing near the end of our 
tether, and it was now or never. 

Keeping the rope taut between us he 
cut steps with the adze diagonally across 
the ice-slope. For 100 yards it was touch- 
and-go—every lump of ice that started 
down gave one bump on the slope and 
then flew off into space. A single slip from 
continued 
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A child is someone who passes through your life, 
and then disappears into an adult. 


Of all the people and things in 
your life, children are perhaps the best 
indicators of how quickly time passes. 

All the cliches are true. They do 
grow up before your very eyes.They 
are little girls one moment, and college 
students the next. 

And one day before you know it, 
your child becomes someone different. 


a full-fledged person with a life and a 
future all her own. 

Nobody can slow the process 
down for you. But we can help make 
sure her future will be a secure one. 

At Metropolitan Life,weVe 
spent over a century helping people 
prepare for the future. Helping them 
prepare for college and a career and 


anything else that might arise. And we 
can do the same for your child as well. 

Of course, nobody can say exactly 
what will happen in the future. But 
whatever does, it’s nice to know your 
child will be ready for it. 

SS Metropolitan Life 

Where the future is now 





You don't have to live near the 
wilderness to live near the wilderness. 


In many people there is 
a primal need to shake 
off the veneer of urban 
life and conventional 
patterns. They long to 
return to wild country 
time and time again. 

Their day dreams are 
filled with forest and 
stream, desert and 
canyon, wild game and 
campfire. Does this ever 
happen to you? 

When you own a 
Beechcraft Bonanza, you can 
load up your gear and go. 
Time and time again. 
Wherever you want to go. 
You just slip the bonds and 
rise above the hassles. 

Dozens of weekends 
become extra vacation time 
when you can trade a half 
day on the highway for an 
hour or so in the air. (And 
thousands of people, just like 
you, learn to fly each year, in 
a lot less time than they had 
imagined.) 

A Bonanza takes you 
where the airliners go plus 




almost 12,000 places they 
don’t, meaning that normally 
you land very close to your 
campsite. And you'll make 
the trip using less fuel than a 
standard-size automobile. 

A Beechcraft Bonanza is 
a limited-production aircraft, 
a careful blend of 
handcraftsmanship and the 
most advanced 
manufacturing processes. 
The cabin can be styled to 
reflect your individual taste, 
surrounding you with 
elegance and comfort. 

If you are one who has 


a primal need for 
adventure, we can help. 
We’ve put together a 
guide to unusual, out-of- 
the-ordinary places and 
events in the U.S.A. It’s 
one of a kind, available 
only from Beech 
Aircraft. We call it the 
Beechcraft Adventure 
Kit, and we would like 
to send you one free 
of charge. 

All we need is to hear 
from you. 


THIS IS NOT A COUPON! ~'' * 1 

I But we do urge you to write to us 
j on your letterhead instead. 

We'll send your Beechcraft 
I Adventure Kit by return mail. 

I absolutely free. And we know 
| you'll like it. 
j Write to Beech Aircraft 
| Corporation. Dept. N, Wichita. 
Kansas 67201. 

I Please include name, address. 

occupation and title. Also, please 
J let us know if you're already a pilot. 
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one of us would have meant the end of 
all three. 

Past the danger point was a steep slope, 
down which steps had to be cut for a short 
distance. Crean at the back and I in the 
middle “anchored” at each step until 
Shackleton had cut the next. Presently 
we found ourselves on a slope that was 
faced with an inch or less of ice. The slope 
seemed too steep to hold snow, but it had 
probably been plastered and packed 
against the mountain face by heavy gales. 
The surface had then been melted by the 
summer sun and frozen at night till it all 
held together. 

Sir Ernest, lying flat on his back on 
the slope, eased himself down till he sat 
on one heel. Raising the other in the air 
at full length, he crashed it down through 
the inch of ice, forming a heel rest. Then, 
lowering himself onto that heel, he re¬ 
peated the performance with the other, 
while we did the same and kept the rope 
taut. The second or third man's heel 
crashing into the same hole made it so 
large that it was easy for the rear man— 
Crean, a big, strong fellow—to hold the 
party safely. Now we made rapid and 
fairly easy progress down, not having to 
cut steps. We were walking downhill, ly¬ 
ing flat on our backs. So steep was it that 
we felt an unreasonable fear, whenever 
we lifted our heads off the snow, that we 
would fall outwards and down. 

For about 1,000 feet we came down 
so, till the slope eased, and we reached 
rocky gradients and ravines among the 
snow. Then we crossed low hills, all 
rocks, pot-holes and ravines covered with 
snow. At last we got clear of this and 
onto the shore—15 minutes’ splendid 
tramping over a level beach. From here 
we could look up and see a faint thin 
line, zigzagging in places—our tracks on 
the incredible face we had descended. 

We passed several inquisitive gentoo 
penguins, like little Charlie Chaplins, and 
many sea elephants, until we came to the 
front of the great glacier which, fortu¬ 
nately, did not quite reach the sea. 

There were long gravelly flats, debris 
from the glacier, almost like quicksand, 
in which we sank halfway to our knees. 
The going was good for half a mile along 
the beach at the head of Fortuna Bay. 
Here we saw reindeer tracks and a dead 
sea elephant shot by some “sportsman.” 
Then past some low cliff, and over rough 
country we made our way inland. As we 
ascended, the going became better, and 
now we looked for the best way into 


Stromness Bay, a big, forked sound with 
three whaling stations—Husvik, Strom¬ 
ness and Leith—all run by Norwegians, 
although Leith station is owned by a 
Scotsman named Salvesen. Leith and 
Stromness were nearer, but the question 
was which was the easier to get to. Sir 
Ernest decided for Stromness, so we bore 
a little farther to the right. 

Soon we were going along in great 
style, when suddenly Crean fell through 
up to his middle in ice-water. We were 
crossing a lake without knowing it. We 
pulled him out, and hurriedly but gin¬ 
gerly made our way to the nearest raised 
surface. 

After this, at about 11, we had a bis¬ 
cuit, some Streimer’s Nutfood, three or 
four lumps of sugar and some snow. 
Crean was a bit cold but otherwise none 
the worse for his ducking. 

On again up rough country, till final¬ 
ly, at 1:15, we were standing on a sum¬ 
mit looking down on Stromness Bay with 
two whalers steaming across it like tiny 

This is an excerpt from "Shackleton s 

Boat Journey" by Commander F.A. Wors- 
ley, issued by the Folio Society, London. 

insects on the water. We could also see 
part of the whaling station. I yelled and 
waved against the skyline but, of course, 
no one saw or heard. We shook hands 
for the third time. It was cloudy now with 
a moderate southerly wind. 

There was a very steep slope down to¬ 
wards the station, and I wanted to take 
it, but Sir Ernest thought it too steep, so 
we bore to the left down a valley. 

The little valley down which we were 
travelling got steeper and narrower, un¬ 
til we were forced to tramp along in a 
stream of icy water, in the middle some¬ 
times knee-deep. 1 remember that it 
seemed a great hardship to us to be do¬ 
ing the last lap in this beastly cold water. 

Presently the ravine ceased. There was 
a precipice and a waterfall across our 
course, and the sides of the ravine were 
like walls. Unless we went a mile back 
up the stream there was no way on ex¬ 
cept down the waterfall, which was about 
50 feet high. 

We looked at it and then at each oth¬ 
er. Frankly we did not like it, but we liked 
still less the idea of going back up that 
stream. There was no place to make the 
rope fast, but the solid rock on which 
we were standing had a slight bulge up¬ 
wards and at the back went down to a 
hollow. 


We hung the rope down the waterfall, 
leading it over the bulge and down to the 
hollow where there was a fathom left. 
This I bunched up and stamped into the 
rock as much as I could. Then we threw 
the adze and the pot down onto the rocks 
below. It was quite easy to hold the rope 
over the rough rock, and I suggested to 
Sir Ernest that, as I was the lightest I 
should come down last, and they could 
catch me if the rope slipped. He went first 
in the waterfall, slid down all right and 
stood on the rocks on one side. Crean 
went next and stood on the other side. 
Then I eased myself over gingerly and, 
in sailor fashion, slid rapidly down so as 
to put no weight on the rope until just 
before I reached their outstretched 
hands, where I checked hard, expecting 
the rope to come with me as they caught 
me. To my surprise it held, and then a 
strange thing happened. 

The three of us tugged and hauled on 
that rope but could not dislodge it, 
though it only lay over the rock and 
was not made fast to anything. It might 
have been frozen; anyway, we left it 
there, and picking up the cooker and 
the adze went on down the rocks till we 
reached snow-covered hills, over which 
we travelled for half a mile. We got to 
some frozen marshy flats very slippery 
with ice. Here, almost at the end of our 
journey, we nearly had an accident. The 
two-inch screws that we had in our boot 
soles at the start had in the course of 
our 36 hours’ strenuous tramp worn 
down till they were flush with the leath¬ 
er and useless, so we slipped about and, 
being tired, fell heavily several times, 
which shook us up badly and annoyed 
us very much, as we considered our trou¬ 
bles should be over. Crean fell right on 
the adze blade and narrowly missed cut¬ 
ting himself dangerously. 

Now a few hundred yards brought us 
to the longed-for station. No one had 
seen us. 

I tried to adjust my rags. Sir Ernest 
loved to tell the tale against me that I 
said: “Boss, there might be women 
here.” Sir Ernest: “What of it?” I: "Well, 
look at us, but I’m all right." Sir Ernest: 
"Oh, you’re all right? How’s that?” And 
he would say, “Worsley produced three 
large safety-pins. I asked for one, and he 
said, ‘Not on your life,’ and proceeded 
to pin himself together, but when Crean 
and I inspected the result we decided he 
had only drawn attention to his own de¬ 
ficiencies.” 

continued 
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Fortunately there were no ladies; still, 
we were a terrible-looking trio of scare¬ 
crows, but had got so used to ourselves 
that we did not mind. Ragged, filthy and 
evil-smelling, hair and beards long and 
matted with soot and blubber, unwashed 
for three months and no bath or change 
of clothing for seven months. Fortunate¬ 
ly, we had no vermin. 

It was 3 p.m. Coming round the first 
building we met a Norwegian, wheeling 
a barrow. Sir Ernest asked him where 
Captain Sorlce was. He stared at us in 
amazement, grunted and went on. Next 
we met two Norwegian lads of 17 or 
18. I think they thought we were the 
devil: anyway, they bolted. We went on 
to Sorlee's house, and met a foreman. 
Sir Ernest asked him for Captain Sor¬ 
lce. He said, “What do you want?” 
Shacklcton said, “I want to see him. I 
know him.” The man went inside and 
told Sorlee. “There are three funny-look¬ 
ing men outside, they say they know 
you.” Sorlee came out and Shackleton 
said, “Do you know me. Sorlee?” Sor¬ 
lee said, “No.” Then I said, “Do you 
know me?” He looked at me and said 
emphatically. “No,” and evidently did 
not want to! When Shackleton told him 
we had lost our ship and crossed the 
island, Sorlee almost dragged us in. In 
the porch, feeling ashamed of our state, 
we took off our boots and some of our 
outer clothing. 

Sir Ernest to be polite said to Sorlee, 
“I'm afraid we smell.” But he replied, 
“That doesn’t matter, we’re used to it 
on a whaling station!" 

By magic a civilized afternoon tea ap¬ 
peared, and while we ate cake, bread and 
jam and scones and drank coffee, we ex¬ 
changed news with Sorlee, telling him 
bits of our adventures, and he telling of 
the Great War to three Rip Van Win¬ 
kles who listened in amazement to what 
had happened. 

After retrieving their three companions 
from the other side of South Georgia by 
means of a whaler. Sir Ernest . Worsley 
and Crean turned to the rescue of the 22 
shipmates left behind on Elephant Island. 
Three attempts in three different ships 
failed to penetrate the pack ice. Asa fourth 
vessel broke through. Sir Ernest peered 
anxiously through binoculars. “ They're 
all here, Skipper!" he shouted to Wors¬ 
ley. “ They're all safe." And as Worsley 
tells us, “His face lit up and years seemed 
to fall off his age." *nd 
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\fou r dol lar goes further 
in the other America. 



You can cat out in Latin America 



In Caracas, where gasoline sells for 
12C a gallon, your dollar can go, say, 150 miles. 

Wines? You can get the best quality 
local wine for as little as S1.00. 

Steak? It's not rare to find a steak 
dinner for around S3.00 anywhere in San 
Salvador. 

Devaluation? What's that? 

Air fare? Look at a map. San Salvador, 
Caracas, Panama, Guatemala. Costa Rica are a 
lot closer than most people figure. So the air 
fare even from the furthest North American 
city will probably be less than you'd expect. 

To arrange a trip, call your travel 
agent and ask about Pan Am vacations to 
Latin America. 

Why specifically Pan Am vacations? 

Well, we have more tours than any 
other airline. More flights to more places 
than any other airline. And, without a doubt, 
the most convenient schedule of any airline. 

You see, Pan Am also goes further 
in the other America. 



The Spirit of 75. 


See your Travel Agent. 
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Where ice is available, the pas¬ 
sion of American youth for hock¬ 
ey is understandable, but that same 
ardor is surprisingly strong where 
ice is scarce, as Photographer 
Walter looss Jr. reveals on these 
pages. New York kids simply clamp 
on roller skates instead and 
contrive to find their own veins of 
Orr on streets and iceless rinks. 


Street scenes like the one at right 
in Brooklyn—the players operat¬ 
ing on the assumption that they will 
not be maimed by approaching 
motor vehicles, but alert as deer 
nonetheless—are becoming rarer 
as the game proliferates on rink 
and playground. The action is its 
own reward; no roller hockeyist 
will ever make it to the NHL. 
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^ock ’n’Jloll continued 


Jtere a §uy Can Wheel forjteal 


In the beginning it was played as a chal¬ 
lenge: the Fourth St. Eagles against the 
Fifth St. Dukes. The kids wore clamp- 
on roller skates, shin guards made of The 
Saturday Evening Post and 49*5 work¬ 
man's gloves. They bounced each other 
off parked cars, chasing a rubber ball or 
a piece of wood. A fat kid always played 
goalie. He stood in his sneakers between 
two parked cars, a first baseman’s glove 
on his hand and a cushion he had stolen 
out of a moving van tucked under his 
belt. There were no offsides, but every 
time the little rascal who stayed in front 
of the other guys’ goal put one in, kids 
would shout, “Hey, man, you hangin’, 
you hangin’. That don't count.’’ Every¬ 
one would turn to the biggest kid, whose 
name was Mickey or Maxie or Mario, 
and he would decide. The name of the 
game was street hockey. 

Then the Parks Department and Police 
Athletic League built chicken-wire cag¬ 
es and moved the games into play¬ 
grounds. Pro hockey expanded in 1967 
and the city game followed. Rinks were 
built, leagues formed, rules and equip¬ 
ment standardized. Now people play in 
the street only when they have to. The 
name of the game is roller hockey. 

They say it started in Canada the day 
a kid took a branch and swatted a hunk 
of frozen horse manure, but its charac¬ 
ter is urban U.S.A.; in Canada they have 
ice skates—and ice. From out of the De¬ 
pression it came, a game for kids with 
more ingenuity than money. It is iceless 
ice hockey and it is replacing stickball in 
urban folklore. 

In New York City there are only sev¬ 
en ice-skating rinks but there are hun¬ 
dreds of playgrounds for roller skating. 
Roller-hockey equipment costs at least 
S50 per kid, nearly as much as an ice- 

Feminine fans eye the action at a 
Brooklyn rink as a would-be Beliveau 
goes over the boards, and a ref dem¬ 
onstrates child care, roller division. 


hockey outfit, but there are nc charges 
for ice time, and league registration fees 
are minimal. 

“There’s action and hitting,” says 
Ray-Ray Recco, 12, of Brooklyn. “It 
takes coordination and talent," says his 
16-year-old friend Steve Cibelli. "I like 
the contact,’’ offers Tim Spillane, 12, of 
Manhattan. A 25-year-old telephone re¬ 
pairman who still plays on weekends 
says, “It's the greatest game there is. It 
has competition, contact, movement. 
Baseball? You going to watch strikes go 
by for nine innings?” 

The three New York rinks built espe¬ 
cially for roller hockey are located in 
Brooklyn, the showcase a 850,000 layout 
in Shcepshead Bay, where some 240 
youngsters from 10 to 18 play for the 
Kings Bay Boys Club. There are stands, 
lights, an enclosed scorer's booth and an 
electronic scoreboard. Play had been 
moved there a couple of years ago from 
Geritsen Beach, which had become 
known for "partyin’ up.” a New York 
euphemism for drinking, fighting and 
turning on. 

Recently the Black Aces were playing 
the Gold Bruins at Kings Bay for the last 
playoff spot in the Senior Division (15- 
18). Chasing the "puck," a donut-shaped 
roll of black tape that bounced as much 
as it slid, players showed commendable 
finesse. And true grit. They banged one 
another off the boards and onto the hard 
pavement. “There's more contact than 
in hockey," said Frank (Paco) Witkow- 
ski, 18, a local hero. “It's harder to play 
because it takes more out of you.” Joe 
Volpe, the league president who also was 
serving as the P.A. announcer, said, 
"You’re not going to stop on a dime, 
cither. You’re going to stop on a quar¬ 
ter. And because of the fiber-glass wheels, 
if you stop wrong, you're going to box 
them." He paused to speak into a mike: 
“Penalty for Volpe.” He went on, 
"That’s my brother Steve. My other 
brother coaches." 

With three seconds left and the Blacks 
leading 2-1, Steve Volpe bloodied a Black 


Ace kid's nose. Gloves flew off. Golds 
and Blacks held each other w hile the of¬ 
ficials tried to separate Volpe and victim. 
Vintage NHL. After time ran out, the 
goalies went at it, and Steve decided to 
join in. Brother Joe grabbed him from 
behind. “I'm going to take you home in 
a straitjacket,” he said. 

"This doesn’t happen often." Joe said 
later. “It happened because they were go¬ 
ing for that last playoff spot." Despite 
some postgame threats, eventually there 
were soul handshakes all around. 

On a given playground you can see 
them all: Irish, Jews, Poles, Germans, 
Swedes and especially Italians. Blacks 
and Latins, hitherto nonparticipants be¬ 
cause they lacked money, facilities, lo¬ 
calized programs and NHL heroes, are 
starting to trickle in. “It reflects the com¬ 
munity,” says Bill Sansone, president of 
Manhattan’s Midtown-North Precinct 
Community Council, as he watches some 
melting-pot marvels play on West 49th 
Street. 

Organized play has tripled in a year, 
and there now are 1,000 teams and 18,000 
kids playing in the New York park 
leagues. Roller hockey is played in at 
least a dozen Eastern, Southern and Mid¬ 
western states, led by New York, Mas¬ 
sachusetts and Virginia. In some places 
it has become downright fashionable. 
Bobby Clarke and Phil Esposito put out 
equipment in their names and Norman 
Mailer has taken to reminiscing about 
his street-hockey days in Brooklyn. 

"You have to think big," says Ray 
Miller, a 50-ycar-old Parks' man who led 
the drive to build Brooklyn's oldest rink 
in Borough Park. “I’d like to see a Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden of roller hockey. It 
has to be exposed on TV." 

But with growth come problems. Kids 
arc quick to imitate the violence of adult 
leagues and the NHL. And, inevitably, 
there is talk of the benefits of “keeping 
the kids off the street.” The name of the 
game used to be keeping the kids on the 
street. 

—Jim Kapian 
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T wo summers ago Henry George 
Wilkie, a retired director of Brown 
& Company, Ltd., a British import-ex¬ 
port firm, received word of his son Da¬ 
vid's selection to the All-America swim¬ 
ming team by something called the 
NCAA. This curious piece of intelligence 
left David’s hometown of Aberdeen, 
Scotland perplexed, his parents non¬ 
plussed. Now what was a Scottish lad, 
clan Macdonald on both sides, doing on 
an All-America team? Not that Mr. 
Wilkie was worried. But he did give up 
his trips to the Highland trout streams 
and kept interrupting his wife's garden¬ 
ing until an exchange of transatlantic 
letters more or less sorted things out. 

The Wilkies never did quite compre¬ 
hend; they had to take it on faith that 
this NCAA business was another honor 
in the armful garnered by young David. 

In recent years those honors, most no¬ 
tably a silver medal in the 200-meter 
breaststroke at the 1972 Olympics, have 
come thick and fast, particularly since 
he enrolled at the University of Miami 
in 1973, joining Coach Bill Diaz’ le¬ 
gion of foreign swimmers. In March the 


first-semester freshman beat his arch¬ 
rivals from Stanford, John (The Rocket 
Man) Hencken and perennial 200-yard 
breaststroke champion Brian Job, in the 
NCAA championships at Knoxville, 
Tenn. Five months later at Belgrade’s 
world swimming championship Wilkie 
set a world record of 2:19.28 in the 200- 
meter breaststroke. Then last August at 
the European championship in Vienna 
he swam the 200-meter individual med¬ 
ley in 2:06.32, to add another world 
record to his collection. His triumph in 
this, the most versatile and demanding 
swimming event, was more than an em¬ 
bellishment. It firmly placed Scotland's 
David Wilkie center pool in international 
swimming. 

One honor that followed needed no 
clarification to be understood by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilkie: David was accorded the 
M.B.E. (Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire) by Queen Elizabeth. 
There was barely time to have the M.B.E. 
framed and hung before Hencken broke 
Wilkie’s breaststroke record and USC's 
Steve Furniss tied his IM mark. With the 
1975 collegiate season churning to its cli¬ 


max next week at the NCAA champion¬ 
ships in Cleveland, Wilkie the pursued 
is now the pursuer girding himself for an¬ 
other go at Hencken and at the same time 
trying to stay No. 1 in the IM. 

In a sport where records may last all 
of a minute, and preeminence is transi¬ 
tory, Wilkie is an anomaly. His moments 
of glory have inevitably been saved for 
the big meets and, wonder of wonders, 
David Andrew Wilkie improves with age. 

Nonetheless, Scotland's anxiety over 
Wilkie is understandable. It could ill af¬ 
ford to lose a world sports hero of any 
description. Outside of a pair of world 
champion auto racers and a recent light¬ 
weight boxing champion, the rallying cry 
of “Scotland, the Brave” is nowadays 
most often an anguished shout of frus¬ 
tration. And as far as swimmers go, the 
firths and Highlands have proved to be 
a hostile environment. Before Wilkie, 
Scotland had produced only four world- 
class swimmers in the decades since 
World War II. 

“A man has to be a hardy soul to swim 
outdoors at any time in Scotland,” says 
another displaced Scot, Ian McCready, 


OUTSIDER IN THE MAINSTREAM 




whose interest in aviation drew him to 
the Miami area. "Then again we don't 
have enough long baths [Olympic-sizc 
pools] to condition the lads for interna¬ 
tional competition.” Despite the unfa¬ 
vorable climate and the lack of baths, 
David Wilkie has attained a proficiency 
in the water equaled only by half a doz¬ 
en humans. “The Wilk is a solid blue- 
chipper," says Diaz. “All he is going to 
do is get better and better and better.” 

This bodes ill for the Henckcns and 
Furnisses and well for Miami and Diaz, 
who says facetiously, “I am one of the 
few Puerto Ricans to make it.” The com¬ 
bination of a Scot who prevailed and a 
Puerto Rican who made it has done won¬ 
ders for the U. of Miami. Five years ago, 
when Diaz reluctantly agreed to leave 
Miami Springs High, the university had 
never scored a point at the NCAA cham¬ 
pionships. In 1973, with Wilkie leading 
a team heavy on Latin American Olym¬ 
pians and South Africans, Miami placed 
a creditable 12th and eight of its swim¬ 
mers were designated All-Americas. Last 
year Diaz' proteges finished ninth in the 
NCAAs, and the authoritative monthly 
Swimming World picks them to hold that 
ranking in Cleveland. 

Besides his Latin American pipeline, 
Diaz has a salesman’s flair. For exam- 


While yearning for another time in 
another place, Scotsman David 
Wilkie has carved a niche for 
himself at the University of Miami 
with his world-record swimming 


by MORTON SHARNIK 


pie, the outdoor training pool is bordered 
by cabanas and decorated by coeds in 
bikinis. “Our plant sells the program," 
says Diaz. 

At first, the setting seemed a trifle alien 
to Wilkie, a 1972 graduate of Daniel 
Stewart College, an Edinburgh boarding 
school. Recently, he was passing through 
a breezeway en route to the student union 
and the pool. A loudspeaker in front of 
a booth for Aid to Israel blared Hati- 
kva, the Israeli national anthem, while a 
clutch of Cubans shrilled in Spanish. The 
multicultural din was shattering, but the 
Scot was oblivious to it. He was tuned 
in to his own thoughts. 

Sitting by the pool, Wilkie said he had 
spent so much time in the water thai he 
was slightly disoriented moving upright. 
“Look at my legs when I stand," he said. 
"They bow in." In truth, on land Wilkie 
has the appearance of some long-legged 
bird, a heron or ibis. At each step he 
seems to be waiting for a splash. Obvi¬ 
ously, water is his preferred habitat, and 
although he has traveled around the 
world for competition, never had he seen 
anything like the Miami pool. “It’s a dis¬ 
traction, but somehow a distraction I 
don’t mind," he said, glancing at the non¬ 
bathing beauties. 

Wilkie wears goggles in his races and 
these, along with an orange bathing cap, 
make up what he refers to as his “trade¬ 
mark.” He is the first world-class swim¬ 
mer to wear goggles in competition and 
the sci-fi effect delights him. The goggles, 
anyway, are practical, especially on the 
turns. They allow him to look quickly 
left and right for the opposition, like a 
man crossing Times Square keeping an 
eye out for the traffic. There is an art to 
this, and in the backstroke he had prob¬ 
lems mastering it. At Belgrade, Wilkie 
was leading in the IM until the back- 
stroke leg, when he became too involved 
with looking instead of anticipating the 
end of the pool, bashed his head and fin¬ 
ished a dazed third. 

He has yet to conk his skull in Miami 
practices, but he would be better advised 
to wear blinders, as would his teammates, 
for Diaz is an ardent champion of equal 
rights for women athletes. Miami has 12 
girl swimmers on scholarship and the 
university’s women’s team is of national 
championship caliber. The best of the 
women work out with the men. No one 
is complaining, but some of the male 


swimmers find the mixed practices de¬ 
pressing. “It’s scary,” says one. “If we 
don’t work hard enough, the girls are apt 
to beat us.” 

"It’s different,” says Wilkie. “In Scot¬ 
land the coaches are so very dignified and 
serious. Here the coach wants to win bad¬ 
ly but he believes in laughing and fun. 
When he says, ‘Dave, baby, you're go¬ 
ing to win,' I want to break up. But if 
you fail, Diaz is very understanding. He 
knows that you’re upset. I respect him 
for it." 

Wilkie appreciates Diaz for more than 
his gentle hand at coaching. They arc sini- 
patico. Despite gaps in age, culture and 
temperament, the 49-year-old Puerto Ri¬ 
can and the 20-ycar-old Scot have a 
strong mutual interest. They are both 
avowed team men. "It’s touching to be 
with a team," says Wilkie. “There's a 
sense of closeness that I enjoy. You share 
a common, unselfish goal." 

Without this sense of identity, Wilkie 
would be one lonely Scot. He certainly 
has little rapport with most of the Mi¬ 
ami students, while the U.S. as a whole 
he finds totally bewildering. 

“Oh, they’re friendly enough, too 
bloody friendly," says Wilkie of his con¬ 
temporaries. “But how does anyone 
know when he is put on?” His outlook 
on the country is equally bloody-mind¬ 
ed. “The Watergate went on endlessly, 
and to what end?" he says. As a result, 
Wilkie chose to live in a news vacuum 
during his first few months in the U.S., 
apparently trying to ease the culture 
shock. "What bothers me most of all is 
the certainty about everything. This is a 
big, great country but how can Amer¬ 
icans be so bloody positive, so certain 
that what they do has a divine direction? 
1 guess I am a strange fish for these wa¬ 
ters." After a pause he allows that David 
Wilkie could be an oddity in any envi¬ 
ronment: “I was even atypical of Scot¬ 
tish prep-school boys. I don’t know who 
I am. 1 just know I'm a different person.” 

To begin with, Wilkie is a tradition¬ 
alist, and you go on from there and ar¬ 
rive at a picture of a 19th century ro¬ 
mantic. "The passing of tradition is 
tragic,” he says bleakly. "People are al¬ 
ready faceless, and soon they will be 
nameless. Even Scotland is affected, and 
Scots don't change quickly. I like the idea 
of the clans, just about anything that 
gives a man a strong sense of identifica- 

contlnutd 
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tion. Once the empire did that for the 
British, but it too is passing. The chang¬ 
es are difficult to accept.” 

Mementos are important to him. He 
has been an ocean distant from parents 
and home since he first left for prep 
school at age 11. Until three years ago, 
home was Sri Lanka (formerly Ceylon), 
where his father managed the Brown & 
Company interests. "In the last eight 
years I've spent a lot of time thinking of 
home, parents and friends," Wilkie says. 
“Of good times, of old times. That’s why 
I like Burns’ verse Au/d Lang Syne. The 
New Year is treated very seriously in 
Scotland. It’s called First Footing. Ev¬ 
erybody visits friends at midnight and the 
host will offer you whiskey, shortbread 
and currant cake. In turn, you’re meant 
to bring a gift. Anything will do: a lump 
of coal or kipper. In Ceylon everyone 
gathered at the club and would listen on 
the radio for Big Ben to strike the New 
Year from London. Big Ben would bong 
and the band would strike up Auld Lang 
Syne. It brings back old memories. In 
case you couldn't tell, I am an emotion¬ 
al, sentimental person." 

In choosing a college, Wilkie was char¬ 
acteristically deliberate. It was no coach’s 
siren song that brought him to Miami. 
In fact, Diaz barely had to exercise a vo¬ 
cal cord, thanks to Tyrone Tozer, Jo¬ 
hannesburg’s gift to the M iami coeds and 
one of Diaz' original recruits, who did 
most of the spadework, bending Wilkie's 
ear at a Commonwealth meet. Tozer may 
have oversold the university. As salesmen 
are apt to do, Tyrone got carried away 
with his pitch. He related the classic tales 
of Sun Tan U., a sort of Arabian Nights 
with credits. 

Miami has long since outgrown its friv¬ 
olous image. It is a serious big city uni¬ 
versity with highly regarded programs in 
a number of fields. Miami academicians 
point out that the law school twice won 
the International Moot Court competi¬ 
tion, that the university was one of a se¬ 
lect few in the country to receive lunar 
samples for research and that one of its 
artists-in-residence is renowned concert 
pianist Ivan Davis. 

In tune with most recruitments, fun 
and games were emphasized when Diaz 
flew Wilkie in from Scotland for a week¬ 
end late in the fall of 1972. “It’s cheaper 
than flying a kid in from the West Coast,” 
says the coach, who kept his contact with 
Wilkie down to a handshake and a few 
straight words. 


In all probability, the weekend was 
no more than the average reception for 
a hot football prospect. To Wilkie it was 
an impressive do, with enough of a touch 
of the old Sun Tan U. to make Tozer’s 
tales plausible. “I was overwhelmed,” he 
says. “Tozer and Robert Vandermerwe, 
another South African swimmer, met me 
at the airport. Robert drove his own E- 
Type Jag while Tozer had a borrowed 
Corvette. I suppose I should have re¬ 
alized it was a bit much but, frankly, I 
was impressed.” The social schedule was 
hectic; it was meant to be. There was a 
date with a Timet, one of the coeds who 
serve as timers at swim meets, a foot¬ 
ball game, parties and a stop at a Play¬ 
boy Club. In the end Diaz was encour¬ 
aged. Wilkie had been given a game 
football but left it behind saying he would 
reclaim it upon his return. “I mean the 
kid was telling us, Miami, I'm yours," 
said the coach. 

Not quite. First Wilkie considered and 
weighed all his options. “Harvard was 
interested, but I understand that’s a dif¬ 
ficult school," he recalls thinking, “so if 
I had gone there, 1 probably would not 
swim.” The University of Edinburgh was 
considered but dismissed. Wilkie needed 
a change of scene and, besides, the train¬ 
ing conditions were dismal. Ultimately, 
he settled on Miami because he could 
have his course and swim, too. Miami’s 
department of oceanography is pre¬ 
eminent, and Wilkie had planned to be¬ 
come a marine biologist. Since then his 
interests have changed and he is major¬ 
ing in communications. 

Although he never discovered the Mi¬ 
ami marvels Tozer described, Wilkie is 
philosophical. “As it turns out, Tyrone 
told me a lot of rubbish,” he says. "All 
about the good life, the fun and parties, 
that sort of thing. I suppose Tozer was 
just borrowing from the truth. Actually, 
he is a pleasant person and an excellent 
conversationalist.” 

Wilkie is not nearly as tolerant ot 
“rubbish” as he sounds. Basically, he is a 
rather square, straight-down-the-middle 
Scot, although he has shoulder-length, 
sun-bleached hair and a wispy mustache, 
and his ready sense of humor saves him 
from being a bit much—or too unworld¬ 
ly—to take. 

Recently, there was a rumor that 
beards and mustaches were to be out¬ 
lawed during swimming season. Some¬ 
one asked Wilkie if he expected to be ex¬ 
empted. “Not at all,” he replied coolly. 


"This mustache only took 20 years. 1^ 
suppose I have 20 left to grow another.” 

The British newspapers often refer to 
Wilkie as Jungle Boy because of his birth¬ 
place. Sri Lanka, in fact, explains much 
about the manner of today’s Miami stu¬ 
dent. The 11 years he spent there did not 
prepare him for athletic stardom, Amer- 
ican-style. The seven years he lived in a 
Scottish prep school were no help along 
those lines, either. He has no concept of 
the opportunities available to a “privi¬ 
leged athlete,” and is amused by the at¬ 
tention he gets. 

For his part, Diaz is balTled by Wilkie. 
“He’s different, superintendent, and take 
it from there," the coach says. "He's a 
puzzle, a definite puzzle, but I'm work¬ 
ing on it. Give me time.” 

Wilkie is likely to be one Diaz puzzle 
that remains unsolved. While the coach 
was fighting his way to modest fame and 
fortune Wilkie was growing up colonial- 
style, with a Ceylonese nanny and a full 
staff of native servants. "The beach was 
iust over the seawall from the club. It was 
the center of social activity,” says Wil¬ 
kie dreamily. “The building was a white 
colonial, with a large porch and a long 
run of green lawn. The adults sat in deck 
chairs sipping gin drinks or whiskey 
brought by servants in sarongs and white 
jackets with silver buttons. They were the 
ones dressed up, but we called them 
‘boys.’ There were three pools and the 
beach for the kids to muck around on. 
It was the best of all times." 

He means it and pines for an era of gra¬ 
cious living he believes has vanished with 
the empire, a loss that embittered his fa¬ 
ther, who was forced into a premature 
retirement. To David, East is best. He 
talks of a cleaner, greener land as if he 
were a retired pukka sahib. His favorite 
food is Ceylonese curry; haggis he was 
happy to leave behind in Scotland. Noth¬ 
ing measures up to Ceylon’s standards, 
definitely not Miami’s crowded beaches 
and polluted bay. "Ceylon is the land I 
identify with, the place I call home, where 
I want to be,” he says. 

All this despite the fact Wilkie has been 
gone from Ceylon for nine years, when 
he left for boarding school in Edinburgh. 
Actually, his mother and father brought 
him back and stayed a month while he 
settled in. “My father enrolled me in a 
swim club and bought me a membership 
at a place called The Warrender Bath 
Club, so I would have a chance to get 
away from school,” he recalls. 

continued 
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CIRCd 1900 

Cigarettes looked like this, 
plain end, no filter, often had a 
harsh taste. 


CIRCd 1955 

Fiber filters like this became 
popular. They were often added 
to the same old tobacco. 


CIRCd1975 

The advanced state of the art 
today: Rich tobacco, custom- 
blended for a modern, cham¬ 
bered filter, lower in tar' and 
even better in taste This ciga¬ 
rette is Doral 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


DORAL 


of the art—lower in tar 













Stanley saws make hard work 
easy. Free plans prove it. 


iarante* helps 
you do things 
right. 


How clean it cuts, and how much 
physical work it takes, tells you how 
good a saw you own. That’s where 
Stanley saws come in. (And why 
not test one out on this easy-to-build 
Outdoor Kitchen?) 

Stanley makes saws that make 
the going easier. The blades are of 
the finest saw steel — tempered for 
just the right resilience and flexi¬ 
bility. That means they won't bind 
on you. Won’t buckle in the middle 
of a cut. 

The saw teeth are precision cut 
and filed. Chances are — if you 
use a saw like most do-it- 
yourselfers — you’ll never 
need to have the teeth 
re-sharpened. 


Which is the best Stanley saw for 
you? Go in and ask. Most stores 
selling quality tools have a lot to 
choose from. 

Get the plans set, too, for making 
a useful, mobile Outdoor Kitchen. 

(It stores your grill, charcoal, dishes, 
etc., has plenty of work space on its 
butcher-block top.) You'll have a 
good time building it over some long 
weekend. To order the plans, send 
name and address and 25tf to cover 
postage, to Stanley Tools, Dept. 

B -1, New Britain, Conn. 06050. 


And those handles, which look 
simple enough, are actually carefully 
cut out and smoothed and tapered to 
give you a more comfortable grip. 
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The David Wilkie of this period would 
have been a stranger to the dedicated 
swimmer student Bill Diaz knows. It was 
a time of aimless Holden Caulfield ad¬ 
ventures. Indeed, Wilkie identifies with 
Caulfield, except that he never believed 
life was pointless. “I’ve always known 
what I’m doing, understood when some¬ 
thing was wrong ... but then I did it 
anyway,” he says, refusing to find excus¬ 
es. “I thieved, played hooky, went to the 
soccer matches, read comics and ate 
sweets at the cafeteria. Mostly, I just 
mucked around, losing all my money on 
pinball machines and hanging out at the 
carnival grounds.” 

At that point, Wilkie gave swimming 
less time than he did Stewart's College. 
“I wouldn’t go to practice for months, 
and Frank Thomas, the coach, a good 
man, got disgusted with me.” But the tru¬ 
ancy slackened and interest increased 
after a victory over a more advanced 
swimmer. The triumph hardly rated 
headlines, but it was Wilkie's first suc¬ 
cessful response to a challenge. 

Just before his turnaround, Wilkie had 
been a no-account freestyler. “You swim 
to win,” he says, “and as a freestyler I 
was not making progress. Basically, I’m 
lazy, and there was nothing to move me, 
to push me. Almost immediately after I 
was switched to the breaststroke I im¬ 
proved, and my times have continued to 
drop. But that first time, there was a sense 
of power, an exaltation in winning. I had 
a sense of accomplishment, and suddenly 
I saw that I had a chance to achieve.” 

“He’s got that mean streak great 
swimmers must have to succeed,” says 
Diaz, who claims Wilkie is one of those 
able to fight through the pain barrier. “It 
cannot be done unless you're mad— 
which I am not,” counters Wilkie, reject¬ 
ing the pain “rubbish”. 

However, his success in the breast¬ 
stroke could be in part a matter of a body 
peculiarly adapted to the event. The 
breaststroke is swimming’s slowest com¬ 
petitive race, yet perhaps the most dif¬ 
ficult. The effort is enormously painful, 
for the stroke makes no allowance for 
the structure of the human form. Ana¬ 
tomically, the body was not meant to 
move in the manner prescribed. The rules 
demand that a portion of the head al¬ 
ways be out of the water; meanwhile, the 
hands and arms must move simulta¬ 
neously and always horizontally. Free¬ 
lancing right or left in the slightest de¬ 
gree is disallowed. Moreover, the legs 


and feet must go through the same si¬ 
multaneous horizontal rigmarole. And 
there is an added fillip: the feet must be 
turned out at the back of the kick. That 
is what the rules decree, but in practice 
allowances are made for creative strok¬ 
ing. The butterfly is a spin-off of the 
breaststroke, an attempt by officials to 
pin down a narrow interpretation. Yet 
the variations go on. Some critics claim 
the Japanese 200-mctcr Olympic bronze 
medal winner, Nobutaka Taguchi, 
should have been disqualified at Munich. 
“Technically, none of us measured up to 
a stiff standard,” says Wilkie. “We all 
could have gotten the boot. 

“That race revealed all the incredible 
problems of judging the breaststroke. 
There is a different style and approach 
in each country. It’s amazing. Hencken 
was essentially all arms, the Japanese had 
what amounted to a modified dolphin 
kick and I depended on my legs.” 

Wilkie probably comes as close as a 
man can to conforming to the rules. All 
of his assorted parts, which were not in¬ 
tended for running, jumping or punching 
volleyballs, come together for the breast- 
stroke’s contortions. 

Diaz enthuses—no, rhapsodizes— 
about his star’s highly floatable skinny 
body, but it is Wilkie’s legs that do the 
job; elongated, concave limbs with a 
heavy cap of muscle extending over the 
knee, and ankles loose enough to rotate 
in a full circle. When Hencken and Wil¬ 
kie meet, it is pull against kick. Of late 
pull has won out. As he stands waiting 
for the gun and the plunge, Wilkie’s fists 
are clenched. He has nothing to say to 
his opponents. “In the water they are my 
enemies, and I don’t want any pleasant 
thoughts to disturb the image,” he says. 
As he waits, Wilkie thinks. "I review the 
field and my strategy. 1 know Hencken 
is going to bomb, take it out so fast he'll 
open a depressing water gap between us. 
It’s his psych. I’ve got to bomb with him, 
stay close and then come on, kick home.” 

At Belgrade, Hencken was expecting 
Wilkie but could not hold off his charge. 
A British coach claims the Rocket’s arms 
died in the stretch. More accurately, the 
record pace killed both swimmers. “I was 
no better off," says Wilkie. “My arms 
were dead and my legs didn't feel much 
livelier.” But Wilkie managed to win by 
a finger-touch in a race in which both 
men beat 2:20. 

Even the moment of glory after the 
race is often dim and warped by pain. 


COACH BILL DIAZ FINDS WILKIE A PUZZLE 

Yet one question has never crossed Wil¬ 
kie's mind—is it worth it? Worth it! 
David Wilkie won his Olympic medal on 
his father’s birthday. Afterward, Henry 
Wilkie told his son it was the best pres¬ 
ent he could imagine. It had eased the 
bitterness of recent events. 

For Wilkie, the unabashed sentimen¬ 
talist, the poignant moments have accu¬ 
mulated with the victories. And no mo¬ 
ment was as thrilling as when he stood 
on the victory stand at Belgrade. “I was 
delirious, shocked out of my mind to 
think I had broken the world record,” 
he said recently. “Then they raised the 
Union Jack and played God Sove the 
Queen. Suddenly I realized all the Aus- 
sies and Canadians were singing. Al¬ 
though I had been thrilled by the record, 
now I was touched emotionally. To me 
it was a rare display of empire unity. A 
moment I won’t forget.” 

After a pause, David Wilkie, whose 
shoulders could well be slumping under 
the load he carries—the combined hopes 
of Britain, Scotland, Sri Lanka, Miami, 
father, mother and coach—said, “But I 
guess in the end I would have to say I 
swim for myself. I swim for David 
Wilkie.” end 
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TV 


RADIO 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


SERVING UP TENNIS 



CONNORS IS THE ACE IN THE CLOUDY MEN'S PICTURE 


Because of John Newcombe's quick victory 
over Bjorn Borg in the finals of last May's 
WCT championships, NBC was left with a 
large chunk of air time to fill—and no live 
action to fill it. So the network decided to 
run portions of a tape of the previous year's 
title match between Arthur Ashe and Stan 
Smith. The replay was rolling when an NBC 
official noticed what the other networks were 
showing. There on ABC were Ashe and 
Smith slamming tennis balls at each other. 
Since they were still at the WCT tourney, 
NBC could be sure of one thing about ABC's 
show. It also was a tape of an earlier match. 

This is merely one indication of the con¬ 
fusion that has accompanied the boom in 
televised tennis. Although the numbers who 
play and watch the sport are zooming, at the 
highest levels conflicting governing groups 
seem determined to befuddle the game's new 
adherents. It is a situation that not only al¬ 
lows Ashe and Smith to show up in three 
places at once, but leaves fans bewildered 
over which of their favorites are alive, dead 
or exist only on. video tape. 

"Tennis would be a very difficult sport for 
the networks to fight a ratings' war over,” 
says Chet Simmons. NBC's vice-president of 
sports operations. “Its history is filled with 
internal squabbling, and fragmentation re¬ 
mains the game's biggest problem. A fan can 
pick up a newspaper any day and see so many 
tennis results coming at him from so many 


TO A FAULT 

ly CBS agreed to pay around S600.000 for 
the rights to a Connors-Newcombe rematch 
on April 26 in Vegas. 

"The ratings on Connors-Laver amazed 
us,” says Wussler. "People were talking 
about CBS again. The concept of a heavy¬ 
weight championship of tennis now interests 
me, even though six months ago I don't know 
if we would have paid as much as $25,000 
for live coverage of Connors-Newcombe. I 
see some similarities between a 22-year-old 
Connors playing Laver and Newcombe and 
young Jack Nicklaus challenging Arnold 
Palmer in golf in the 60s.” 

The important fact for broadcasters and 
tennis promoters about the forthcoming 
Connors-Newcombe match is that CBS is 
charging $55,000 per commercial minute. 
That is approximately what sponsors pay for 
NFL regular-season telecasts. "There's no 
doubt that tennis appeals to a higher-income 
audience, and when you play a big match at 
Caesars Palace, quite a bit of stardust rubs 
off,” says Wussler. "But there are still times 
when 1 get mystified about the attraction of 
the game on television.” 

One attraction is that tennis is an easy 
game to follow on TV. It is played in a con¬ 
fined space completely covered by the cam¬ 
eras, and unlike baseballs and hockey pucks, 
a tennis ball is almost always visible. What 
most hurts the sport's appeal is the mysteri¬ 
ous ragout of blue, green, red WCT and IPA 
men players performing on a nonstop carou¬ 
sel of "classics." Thanks to the Virginia 
Slims tour, women's tennis is easier to com¬ 
prehend. With King, Chris Evert, Evonne 
Goolagong, Margaret Court and now Mar¬ 
tina Navratilova, Slims has done a lot to 
make tennis into an interesting TV sport. 

The next five months will be critical for 
televised tennis. Fans are going to be more 
confused than ever trying to figure out what 
is live, what is taped and who is playing for 
what alphabetical championship. And non¬ 
players, of whom there are about 170 mil¬ 
lion, may turn their sets off in disgust and 
never tune in again. "We’ve got to get co¬ 
ordinated," Billie Jean King says. "With 
taped matches you're liable to see somebody 
playing two or three guys in different tour¬ 
naments the same day at the same time.” We 
will. Indeed, we have. end 


directions that he has to 
be bewildered. It isn't at 
all like golf, where a John¬ 
ny Miller suddenly gets 
hot and everybody can 
keep up with what he's 
doing. Tennis is a sport 
going off in different di¬ 
rections." 

Tennis is no longer a 
minor media boomlet. It 
has developed swiftly, 
perhaps too swiftly, into 
a major element in televi¬ 
sion programing, and 
during the next five 
months NBC. CBS, ABC 
and the Public Broadcast¬ 
ing Service are going to 
lob enough matches into 
American living rooms to give viewers se¬ 
vere cases of tennis eye. 

Five years ago about the only tennis 
matches found on network TV were the finals 
of Forest Hills and Wimbledon, and reruns 
of Strangers on a Train. This year more than 
50 matches will be shown between March 
and September. 

One reason for television's turn to tennis 
is a Nielsen survey that indicates 34 million 
people in the U.S. now play the game com¬ 
pared to 10.6 million in 1970. Another is that 
tennis shows are less costly to produce than 
other sports events. And they offer broad¬ 
casters a chance to explore a new market. 
"One thing about tennis is that women who 
do not care at all about other televised sports 
get interested in it," says Robert Wussler, 
CBS-TV’s vice-president for sports. 

Wussler, who took over a moribund CBS 
sports department last July, has made the 
big volleys in tennis broadcasting so far this 
year. In January he picked up the U.S. de- 
layed-tape rights for the John Newcombe- 
Jimmy Connors final in the Marlboro Aus¬ 
tralian Open for only $15,000. A month later 
CBS paid a bit less than SI00,000 to televise 
the Connors-Rod Laver match from Las Ve¬ 
gas and drew an estimated 17 million view¬ 
ers. While not a large audience by World 
Series or Super Bowl standards, it was the 
largest ever to watch tennis, except for the 
Billie Jean King-Bobby Riggs hype. Recent- 
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Isn’t this too much tire 
to turn down? 



l. Ilic Proven Gas Saver This is the tire 
that earned the name Gas Saver. When 
run at steady highway speeds against 
our original equipment belted bias 
tire, it saved up to thirty miles per 
tankful, important savings at 
todays gas prices 


7 Day Test Ride and 
Handling Warranty 

We're so sure you'll like 
the smooth ride and 
quick, positive handling 
of the Steel Radial 500™ 
that you can buy them, 
drive on them for seven days, 
and get every cent back if 
there's anything you don't 
like. Does any other tire 
company offer you that? 

3 . 40,000 Mile Warranty 

If the Steel Radial 500 doesn't 
give you 40,000 miles of normal 
passenger use on the same car, 
any Firestone Store or 
participating Dealer will give 
you a new one, charging you 
only for the mileage received 
plus Federal Excise Tax A 
small service charge may 
be added 


*• Steel Between You and 
lire Trouble Two belts of 
steel cord under the new 
Water Squeezer Tread 
help protect your tires 
from chuckholes and 
roadjunk* that you can't 
always steer around. 
They also hold the tread 
firmly to cut down on 
"tire squirm" that 
causes wear. 

* Don’t forget-thc 
safety of your tires 
is also affected by 
air pressure, wear, 
load, and operating 
conditions. 


4 • New Water Squeezer Tread 

Firestone's amazing new Water 
Squeezer Tread actually pushes 
water out the sides of the tread to 
help keep water from getting 
between the rubber and the 
road. And the big, wide, Steel 
Radial 500 footprint puts a lot 
of tread under you to help 
hold tight to wet pavement* 


New Firestone 40,000 mile 
Steel Radial 500 

















wrestling /Herman Weiskopf 


M ama’s bar in downtown Iowa City 
may never be the same. It is there 
that University of Iowa wrestlers have 
gone with their problems, have dreamed 
their dreams and have vowed that vic¬ 
tory would some day be theirs. Someday 
arrived last week at Princeton, where the 
Hawkeyes won their first NCAA mat ti¬ 
tle. In so doing they put more than a mere 
dent in the supremacy of Oklahoma 
State, Oklahoma and Iowa State, a tri¬ 
umvirate that had seemingly clamped a 
permanent headlock on the NCAA 
championship, winning 40 times in 44 
previous tournaments. 

Fans from more than 40 states were 
on hand for the three-day tournament, 
which began on Wednesday at an almost 
nonstop pace, with 291 bouts to be con¬ 
tested. For Saturday night’s finals 9,200 
people—a Jadwin Gym record—were 
sardined in and a sellout crowd of 600 
watched the matches on closed-circuit 
TV in the basement to swell the total at¬ 
tendance to 46,200, a tournament record. 

In all, 371 wrestlers from 116 schools 
took part. Right from the start there was 
a spate of upsets, with Oklahoma State’s 
Billy Martin, the No. 2 seed at 118 
pounds, losing in the opening minutes. 

“There’s nothing sacred anymore in 
this sport,” said Oklahoma coach, Stan 
Abel. “These kids have no respect for 
seniority or placement. There are so 
many good kids that nobody’s safe.” 

Almost 550 colleges now have teams, 
and many of their wrestlers are highly 
skilled even as freshmen. Said Cal Poly 
at San Luis Obispo Coach Vaughan 
Hitchcock, “High school coaches used to 
say, ‘Don’t teach those moves to my kids. 
It’s too advanced for them.' But tech¬ 
niques and rules have improved, and you 
see kids using more spectacular moves 
now. Lots of them go to summer clinics. 
I had 1,400 boys at mine last summer.” 

“It all helps," Hawkeye Coach Gary 
Kurdelmcicr said. “It’s like overfilling a 
glass of water. Gradually the water soaks 
into the tablecloth. It's the same with the 
boys; what they learn now sinks in and 
becomes part of their style.” 

And helping Kurdelmeier saturate his 
own Big Ten champion squad is a bat¬ 
talion of coaches. “I have about 16 as- 


The winners 
were 

Mama’s boys 

Hanging out in a bar helped Iowa 
capture the NCAA championship 


sistant coaches,” Kurdelmeier said. 
“Only one of them is paid, Dan Gable.” 

Most of the assistants belong to the 
Hawkeye Wrestling Club, which is large¬ 
ly funded by millionaire industrialist Roy 
Carver. Club members include 1972 
Olympian Jay Robinson and former 
NCAA champion Vic Marcucci, and 
they work out daily with the Iowa team. 

“It gives you a chance to practice 
against a variety of styles,” said 230- 
pound heavyweight John Bowlsby. 
“Gable likes to wrestle rough, and when 
I work out with him he tears me apart.” 

A Munich gold medalist, Gable is in 
his third year at Iowa, and his hiring co¬ 
incides with the team’s rise. Comparing 
his years as an NCAA finalist with those 
as an assistant coach, he said, “All I'm 
trying to do here is keep the guys on a 
fine edge. You've got to get to know each 
one. I've asked them all, 'Do you want 
me to push you before a match or leave 
you alone?' When I wrestled I felt the 
best thing I could do for the team was if 
/ came through on the mat. Now I have 
to get involved with all these guys.” 

"When we start training as a team in 
September we go for long runs so we can 
get to know each other,” said Dan Holm, 
Iowa's 158-poundcr. “We run all around 
the campus. We run through the soror¬ 
ity houses and through the girls’ dorms. 
One is 10 stories tall, and we go up a 
flight of stairs, down the hall, up anoth¬ 
er flight, down the hall. Then we run to¬ 
ward town. After stopping at Mama’s we 
head back.” 

Mama's and togetherness notwith¬ 
standing, Kurdelmeier said, "There is no 
secret to our success. We just work hard 
all year round.” 


Iowa virtually wrapped up the title Fri¬ 
day night with the help of an overtime 
win by Holm. Physically and emotionally 
drained after the bout, he flopped on a 
mat behind the stands and said, “All I 
could think of during the last seconds was 
how many 20-second drills I'd gone 
through to be ready for just this kind of 
situation. Coach would make me wear 
three parkas, and he kept sending fresh 
guys at me. ‘How bad do you want it?' 
he kept saying. 

“Our coaches work out with us, and 
when you see they're as gassed as you 
are, then you know you can’t look for a 
shoulder to cry on. They also drink with 
us at Mama's. Don't get me wrong, 95% 
of the time we have Cokes. We talk things 
out—our problems and how much we 
want to win—and it's helped bring us 
closer together.” 

That feeling of closeness is particularly 
important for Holm. “My dad died in a 
car accident when I was four,” he said. 
“My stepdad had to take on four chil¬ 
dren and a wife. I owe him so much. You 
can’t pay some people back for the things 
they’ve done for you, but after I’d won 
tonight I saw he had tears of happiness 
in his eyes. That made me feel good, to 
know that I had made him happy." 

Iowa easily outdistanced defending 
champion Oklahoma 102-77 for the title 
with two Hawkeyes, Holm and 150- 
pounder Chuck Yagla, winning individ¬ 
ual championships. Chris Campbell of 
Iowa was second at 177 and two unseed¬ 
ed teammates, 190-pound sophomore 
Greg Stevens and freshman heavyweight 
Bowlsby, were second and third. And the 
Hawkeyes won without getting a point 
from Dan Wagemann, a bowlegged 167- 
pound free spirit who aspires to be a Hol¬ 
lywood stuntman. He was eliminated 
early, before getting a chance to perform 
his spectacular specialty, a maneuver in 
which he leaps over an opponent’s head 
and takes him down from behind. But 
Wagemann will be back next year. So will 
all the other Hawkeyes except for Holm, 
a senior. 

Starting this week, though, they will 
be back at Mama’s. Odds are the beers 
will outnumber the Cokes jusf this 
once. end 
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Seven&Snowbound. 



When you get a snowfall that 
breaks all records, you ought to 
make a big thing of it. Like a snow 
sculpture. 

All it takes is a little ingenuity, 
and lots of snow. 

Thy carving out a giant snow 
goose. Or take a stab at Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. 

Just don’t forget that other 
Seven, Seagram’s 7 Crown. 

On cold days, sip it hot in a steam¬ 
ing Seven ’n Cider. Or try a piping 
hot 7 Crown toddy, stirred with a 
cinnamon stick. 

Either one will warm up your 
insides, no matter what it’s 
like outside. 

And both give you the 
friendly taste of Seagram’s 7, , 
the whiskey America likes 
best. 


Seagram’s 7 Crown. 
It’s America’s whiskey. 



SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND. 80/86 PROOF. 









boating / erry Kirshenbaum 

Hardly a painless Dennis 

Sailing’s man of the hour, Californian Dennis Conner, extracted another 
impressive victory in the match-racing classic, the Congressional Cup 


T here was still one more race to go, 
but Dennis Conner, relaxing at the 
helm of a Cal 40, had already clinched 
victory in the Congressional Cup, the 
prestigious three-day match-racing series 
staged annually off the Southern Califor¬ 
nia coast. Pausing for a quickie celebra¬ 
tion before the final start, Conner drank 
beer with his crew, smiling hugely be¬ 
neath his broad-brush mustache. As 
spectator boats tooted and honked, he 
exclaimed, “This is terrific—even more 
exciting than winning the SORC.” 

Though beaten rivals may find it os¬ 
tentatious of him, Conner can scarcely 
help comparing his victories, if only to 
try to keep them all straight. A fellow to 
reckon with ever since he won the Star 
class world championship in 1971, the 32- 
year-old San Diegan gained wider prom¬ 
inence with his meteoric rise in last sum¬ 
mer's America's Cup defense effort, then 
sailed his new One Tonner St inner to the 
overall championship of the Southern 
Ocean Racing Conference (SI, March 
10). And by winning last week's Congres¬ 
sional Cup, his second victory in the 
event in three years, he left little doubt 
that he is the hottest sailor afloat. 

In many ways Conner's triumph in the 
Congressional was more impressive than 
that in the SORC, where the competitors 
shared the limelight with new hulls and 
sails. By contrast, the sponsoring Long 
Beach Yacht Club tries to make the Con¬ 
gressional Cup a test of pure sailing. The 
format is as unique as it is simple: take 
10 crack skippers, put them in 10 virtu¬ 
ally identical Cal 40s, then pair them off 
on a six-mile windward-leeward course 
out beyond the Long Beach breakwater 
until everybody has met everybody else. 
This is a round-robin series—45 head-to- 
head races in all—and except to note for 
the record that Dennis Conner's craft 
was named Anona //, the typesetter can 
spare the italics; in theory, anyway, the 
boats are unimportant. 

What matters instead, given so short 
a course, are cunning starts, adroit tacks 
and well executed spinnaker runs. These 
skills are mastered early by hotshots in 
California, where match racing has been 
popular for some time, but the art has 
only recently begun to catch on else¬ 
where. Partly as a consequence, all 11 
Congressional so far have been taken by 
Californians, among them collegians and 
other upstarts who have knocked off il¬ 
lustrious invaders. 

As for Conner, his earlier achieve¬ 


ments in the Congressional Cup—he was 
runner-up in 1972 before winning the 
next year—were characterized by sheer 
aggressiveness, especially in starts. He 
also displayed the killer instinct last sum¬ 
mer in Newport, where he served aboard 
both Mariner and I aliant before signing 
on as starting specialist on Courageous, 
the defender. By the time Conner re¬ 
turned for this year's Congressional, his 
reputation had grown fearsome; at the 
Long Beach Yacht Club’s packed bar, 
discussions of his racing style bristled 
with words like ruthless, merciless, or, as 
one rival insisted on putting it, nasty. 

At times Conner seemed anxious for 
a change of image. Asked about an up¬ 
coming match, he replied casually, 
“Frankly, I don’t even know who I’m 
sailing against." And he sailed a num¬ 
ber of races in a dignified blue blazer, as 
though he were the gentlemanly reincar¬ 
nation of Sir Thomas Lipton. Such ruses 
might even have worked but for the way 
Conner tore through his opposition. He 
won eight of his nine races, losing only 
to Seattle's Bill Buchan, and one of his 
crew complained, “Dennis keeps telling 
us to trim sails even when we've already 
done it. He gets carried away some¬ 
times." Conner admitted, “Maybe I am 
a little nasty. I know I don't feel very 
friendly to my opponents." 

Koran indication of just how unfriend¬ 
ly he could be, consider the fate of his first 
opponent, Ted Hood, who shared the 
cockpit with Conner last summer as Cou¬ 
rageous' skipper. Her victory over the 
Australian challenger helped Hood 
sweep Yachtsman-of-the-Year honors 
for 1974 and this year the estimable sail- 
maker avoided being completely up¬ 
staged by beating Conner in a match-rac¬ 
ing series for One Tonners in Florida in 
January. Hood dared not make too much 
of it. “Dennis is the best at this kind of 
racing," he allowed graciously. “But be¬ 
ing on Courageous with him, I may have 
learned a few things from him.” 

Receiving a fresh lesson in the Con¬ 
gressional Cup, Hood found himself out¬ 


foxed in prestart maneuvering, with Con¬ 
ner crossing the starling line 23 seconds 
in front. Hood managed to close within 
a boat length a couple of times but Con¬ 
ner held on to w in by 19 seconds. Ashore, 
the winner crowed, "Did you see my race 
with Teddy FIoo-Hoo? Wasn’t that 
something?” 

Teddy Hoo-Hoo was disconsolate. “I 
just wasn’t alert on the start," he said, 
shaking his head. “My timing was otf. 
We were still lulling when we should have 
been starting to tack." Hood's luck was 
soon to turn even worse, the problem this 
time being the churning four-foot seas 
that met the Cal 40s the second day. The 
blustery conditions finally forced scrap¬ 
ping the day's racing but not before 
Hood's boat, getting into position for a 
start, was dismasted by a 30-knot gust. 
The sign that somebody later tacked on 
the disabled craft— ied hood 3, moth¬ 
er nature I—was overly optimistic. 
Hood was given a substitute boat but had 
little time to familiarize himself with it. 
Racing concluded Saturday under pic¬ 
ture-postcard conditions—tranquil seas 
and southeast winds of 10 knots—and 
Hood ended up losing live straight races, 
for a final 3-6 record. 

Conner meanwhile was beating back 
other challenges. After outdueling Hood, 
he rolled up three easy victories only to 
find his 4-0 record matched by a genial 
fellow named Tony Parker, who cap¬ 
tained Harvard's sailing team in the late 
'60s. Lightly regarded before the compe¬ 
tition, Parker had performed well despite 
being unhappy with his spinnaker. Mak¬ 
ing allowances for such things, a race 
official announced at a skippers' meet¬ 
ing that anybody who cared to could sur¬ 
render his spinnaker and draw for a re¬ 
placement, sight unseen. The ollicial 
called the procedure a “crap shoot," an 
unwitting pun that cracked up the assem¬ 
bled yachtsmen. 

“I wonder if that’s spelled s-h-o-o-t or 
c-h-u-t-e?” one of them muttered. Par¬ 
ker stuck with the spinnaker he had. 

Spinnakers turned out not to matter 

continued 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 

Coming your way... 

TIMEs issue of July 4,1776 

® « # # # # 

The enemy is off Manhattan. The British seize Staten Island and prepare to in¬ 
vade the mainland. Near Wall Street, frenzied New Yorkers tear down George 
Ill's statue. And a delegate from Delaware gallops 80 miles through thunder¬ 
storms to Philadelphia to help make the Declaration of Independence unanimous. 

These were some of the top stories in the first week of July 1776. They 
will also be among the top stories in a very unusual issue of TIME. In a special 
Bicentennial Issue this spring, TIME will cover the events of that week, depart¬ 
ment by department, as if today’s TIME had existed then. 

N ATION will report on Jefferson and the Declaration, as World examines 
European reaction to the Revolution. Business is scheduled to report on 
colonial inflation, and The Sexes on whether women should vote. Books will 
review Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, while Music looks at 
the maturing Mozart. And there will be much, much more. 

Certainly this issue will become a collectors’ item and a sell-out at news¬ 
stands. It will be sent to each active TIME subscriber at the time of publication. 

So if your subscription is about to run out, and you want to receive this 
special issue, make sure your renewal reaches us before April 25, 1975. If you’re 
not already a TIME subscriber, call before April 25 to enter your subscription. 
Phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

For information on bulk orders for schools and organizations, phone the same numbers. 

fit# TIME. The Weekly Newsmagazine $ # 


Could you build a $200 Rolls? 



Achievement 


Send 

for this free I 
brochure 
and find out. 


The classic Rolls Royce Phantom II Sedanca 
Coupe. 26-1/2" long. Reproduced in exact 
1/8 scale in Pocher d'ltalia's incredibly 
authentic car model kit. You build it with 
nuts and bolts and screws. No painting, no 
special tools needed. Doors, hood and trunk 
open. Steering, crankshaft, connecting rods, 
gears, fan, generator operate. Windows open. 
Headlights turn on. 2,199 separate parts of 
brass, stainless steel, copper, rubber, high- 
impact plastic. Complete details on this and 
three other classic car kits from $100 in our 
free full-color brochure. 


I-1 

Deluxe Classics. Dcpl. SI-7 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard. Suiic 2760 
Los Anficles, California 90036 

Please send me your free full-color brochure. i 
Name:_ * 

Address:_ i 

City:_ | 

Stal«-/7.ip- | 

I_J 


BOATING continued 

much, however. Up to his starting tricks, 
Conner had Parker floundering far out 
of position when the starting gun sound¬ 
ed. Conner’s boat crossed the line more 
than a minute ahead and the race, for all 
practical purposes, was over. 

It was later in the afternoon that Con¬ 
ner suffered his loss to Buchan, who was 
tactician aboard the rival Intrepid when 
Hood, with Conner at his side, sailed 
Courageous to victory in the conclusive 
race of the America’s Cup trials. Losing 
to Buchan now, Conner suffered a per¬ 
haps understandable letdown, but he 
could ill afford a similar lapse against 
New Yorker Graham Hall. Having like¬ 
wise lost just one match. Hall, a notable 
small-boat racer, was still very much in 
contention. 

For a while it appeared that Hall might 
have to sail the final day without tacti¬ 
cian Andy Rose, a Congressional veter¬ 
an and one of the few sailors who can 
hope to outwit Conner in match racing 
starts. When it came time to leave the 
dock. Rose was missing. After repeatedly 
checking his watch and casting anxious 
glances toward the parking lot. Hall 
finally headed out into the harbor. Five 
minutes later Rose arrived on the dock. 

“I had trouble getting my car start¬ 
ed," he said. “Then I was going 80 on 
the highways, but I hit every red light.” 
He clambered into a powerboat and was 
transferred onto the Cal 40 just in time. 

The start was lost to Conner by 13 sec¬ 
onds, which was somewhat better, start- 
wise, than Rose had done with his car. 
But as Hall’s craft approached a leeward 
mark, a fitting on the spinnaker pole 
worked loose, playing havoc with efforts 
to jibe. Then the spinnaker ripped and 
had to be replaced in midrace. Somehow 
Hall succeeded in pushing Conner all the 
way, losing by a scant 23 seconds. It was 
after this win, the one that wrapped it 
up, that a jubilant Conner and his crew 
broke out the beer for their celebration. 

Then came the final race, pitting Con¬ 
ner against USC sailing star Benny 
Mitchell. Conner won it although out¬ 
sailed at the start, which had not hap¬ 
pened to him all week, not even in the 
defeat by Buchan. “If you win the start 
in match racing," Conner says, “you’ll 
win the race 75% of the time." The race 
against M itchell was meaningless, but the 
hottest skipper afloat dislikes losing 
starts under any circumstances. Next 
time Dennis Conner may have to take 
off his blue blazer and get tough, end 
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We’re eager to do about 
twice as much work as you’d expect 
from a moving company. 


Maybe you think all a mover does is get your 
belongings from one house to another. 

And that's all you do get from some moving 
companies. 

But not from Allied Van Lines. 

We discovered years ago that people are just 
as important as their glassware. 

So we didn't stop at designing better cartons 
for your crystal. 

We made it our business to learn more about 
what moving does to families. Working with psy¬ 
chologists, and family life experts, we’ve uncovered 
many ways to help families deal with the emotional 
aspects of moving. 

We also know another big worry about moving 


is money. So our Allied Moving Counselors are 
trained to help you save it. 

They’ll point out what you can safely pack your¬ 
self. They might suggest a Garage Sale to help get 
rid of the things you don’t need or use anymore. 
And they might even spot things like an expensive 
TV antenna you hadn't thought of moving. 

Allied is eager to do more for you, because 
that’s what has made us the country's leading 
family mover. 

Call your Allied agent. Let him show 
you what we mean when we say: We 
move families, not just furniture. 
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ALLIED VAN LINES i 
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TWA Introduces 
A taste of Europe 






Trans Wforld Service, 
flying in the USA. 

Now there’s a whole new way to fly in America. It’s called 
Trans World Service and once you’ve tried it you’ll never go back 
to ordinary flying again. 

Now you can enjoy wines of the world over Washington. 

Lasagne over Los Angeles. Listen to Mozart over Missouri. And 
you can even see foreign films over Phoenix. 






COLLEGE 

BASKETBALL 


Ted O’Leary 


Grand Canyon’s Forrest (right), 
Old Dominion’s Washington led 
their teams to tournament wins 



Tall men for small titles 


E ven in terms of the two teams’ pros¬ 
pects for divine intervention, last 
week’s championship game of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Ath¬ 
letics tournament in Kansas City between 
Grand Canyon College of Phoenix, Ariz. 
and Midwestern University of Wichita 
Falls, Texas shaped up as a standoff. 

Bayard Forrest, the 6' 10" Grand Can¬ 
yon center, rejected offers to attend 
Oregon State, Arizona State and Ha¬ 
waii. He says he selected Grand Can¬ 
yon, a Southern Baptist college of well 
under 1,000 students, “because I want¬ 
ed to go to a Christian school.” Forrest 
frequently speaks to religious groups on 
the theme, “You don’t have to be a weak¬ 
ling to be a Christian.” In Herbie Bris¬ 
bane, known as The Backdoor Man for 
his ability to sneak along the baseline 
for easy layups, Midwestern countered 
with a licensed Baptist minister. 

Secularly, the game was a triumph for 
Forrest and Grand Canyon, which won 
65-54 to run its season record to 30-3. 
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And Forrest, who had 16 points, 12 re¬ 
bounds, six assists and four blocked shots 
in the championship game, was declared 
the tournament's Most Valuable Player. 
“It was more than we ever expected,” 
he said. “We came here with the goal of 
winning three games because that meant 
the NAIA would pay our way to stay for 
the last two days and we could watch the 
finals.” 

Each year the NAIA rounds up 32 
good small-college teams, few of which 
are known outside their home territories. 
And the teams invariably have aspects 
so curious that even early-round losers 
enjoy staying around to find out how 
all the eccentricities work themselves out. 
Among those showing up this time was 
Coach Jay Bowerman of Malone (Ohio) 
College, who recruited most of his team 
by mailing 2,000 form letters to high 
school prospects and ended up playing 
post office so successfully that his team 
kissed off heavy pretournament favorite 
Kentucky State 85-77 before being 


eliminated itself in the quarterfinals. 

Then there was Palm Beach Atlantic 
(Fla.) College, which has no gymna¬ 
sium, and George Harris, a 30-year- 
old, 5'7" guard from St. Mary’s (Texas) 
University. And Edinboro (Pa.) State in¬ 
cluded in its 21-4 record two victories 
over Indiana University. Edinboro’s vic¬ 
tim, it turned out, was from Indiana, Pa., 
not Bloomington, Ind. 

The oddest thing of all about the tour¬ 
nament was Kentucky State’s first-round 
defeat. The Thorobreds came to Kansas 
City with a 26-2 record, the No. 1 seed¬ 
ing and numerous copies of a 168-page 
press book subtitled “The Time Is 
Now.” For State, it wasn’t. Playing list¬ 
lessly and with as little cohesion as pas¬ 
sion, the Thorobreds lost to unseeded 
Malone. 

Kentucky State’s defeat threw the 
tournament wide open. Both finalists 
had narrow escapes in second-round 
games. Fifth-seeded Grand Canyon, be¬ 
hind at the half, came on to defeat Il¬ 
linois Wesleyan66-63, while Midwestern 
trailed Norfolk (Va.) State by one with 
1:24 to play. The Indians sank four free 
throws to win 90-87. 

In routing 1974 runner-up Alcorn 
(Miss.) State 88-68 in the semifinals. 
Grand Canyon got 34 points, nine re¬ 
bounds, four assists and eight blocked 
shots from Forrest. Midwestern, which 
had knocked out No. 2-seeded Fairmont 
(W. Va.) State 85-80 in the quarterfinals, 
again resorted to free throws to beat St. 
Mary’s in the semis, hitting on 17 of 20 
in the second half for a 65-60 win. 

The final figured to be a classic con¬ 
frontation between the controlled offense 
of Grand Canyon and Midwestern’s fast 
break and pressing defense. “We’ve got 
to hit early to drive Canyon out of its 
slow tempo,” said Midwestern Coach 
Gerald Stockton. “Then there's Forrest. 
He's not only tall, he spreads out.” 
Grand Canyon Coach Ben Lindsey fig¬ 
ured his team would have a chance if it 
could keep Midwestern from getting its 
inside game working. 

Midwestern did not hit early or late, 
inside or out. It made only 22 of 70 field- 
goal attempts and 10 of 20 free-throw 
tries. “Forrest intimidated them under¬ 
neath, and they couldn’t shoot well 
enough outside to hurt us,” said Lind¬ 
sey. When Midwestern sent a defender 
to help Isaac DeVore, who gave away 
three inches guarding Forrest, Grand 
Canyon passed the ball to the free man. 
He was usually Mike Haddow, who 
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Swing into Spring! 

...with these last-paced, super-realistic games from Sports Illustrated! 



Here's a winning cure for spring fever 

Superstar Baseball! 

the exciting new game of strategy and tactics that lets you man¬ 
age 96 of the greatest ballplayers of all time 1 

Just think of it 1 You call all the shots for stars like Mays and 
Mathewson. Clemente and Cobb, Aaron, Ruth, Koufax, Tns 
Speaker. Tom Seaver, Honus Wagner and more We've 
"scouted" the 96 stars by computer analyzing official game- 
by-game records of their careers And we've converted all this 
information into easy-to-use Player Performance Cards that 
let you make all the moves - in the "front office" and right down 
on the held 

You put your own team together, set your lineup and batting 
order, call for the bunt, pinch-hit or steal You can wave a run¬ 
ner on to try for an extra base, or send your starter to the show¬ 
ers and signal the bullpen for your ace reliever You can even 
trade players, bring up replacements, build your own power¬ 
house club Match the all-time NL greats against the AL and 
see which league really is best Or pit the old-timers against 
the modern stars Just imagine the dream teams you can field 
— the great man-to-man battles you can set up Ruth vs Koufax, 
Mays vs Walter "Big Tram" Johnson, Aaron vs Cy Young 
Or flash Ty Cobb the steal sign — and challenge the rifle arm of 
Johnny Bench 1 

Put yourself in the middle of all the super action—order 
SUPERSTAR BASEBALL' today 


SI has selected 18 great holes from such super courses as 
Menon, Baltusrol, Winged Foot, Augusta and Pebble Beach - 
and turned them into a golfer's dream course your whole family 
will enjoy playing 

The colorful course layout accurately depicts each great 
hole to scale-the tees, fairways, roughs, traps, trees, water 
hazards, greens, everything 1 The game's easy-to-play system 
lets you face every golf situation imaginable—as you dnve, 
pitch, chip and putt your way around this challenging course 
From tee to green you make all the decisions You line up each 
shot check your distance figure how much club you'll 


need then "let it fly 1 " Golfer or non-golfer you'll enjoy all the 
realistic action So go for the coupon and order GO FOR 
THE GREEN' now 


TRACK MEET' It s like ten games in one' You pit seven of the 
world's greatest athletesfeach an outstanding Olympic competi¬ 
tor or former World Record holder) against each other in the 
grueling Decathlon From the USA-Bill Toomey. Rafer John¬ 
son, Bob Mathias. Milt Campbell and the legendary Jim 
Thorpe, from Russia —Vasiley Kuznetsov, from Taiwan-CK 
Yang You assess the strengths and weaknesses of each athlete 
and devise a strategy for winning Should you play it safe in a 
particular event or go for the world record? Victory or defeat 
depends on you 1 Order TRACK MEET 1 today 


Sports Illustrated Gaines are available at all fine stores that carry april house' 
products. Ask for them by name. If you prefer, however, you may use this 
handy coupon to order games direct-by-mail from Sports Illustrated, Box 619, 
Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Sports Illustrated Gaines 

Box 619, Radio City Station, New York, N Y 10020 
Please send me these Sports Illustrated Games: 

_Superstar Baseball! The new SI Major League Baseball Game I 

@ S9.95 each plus 95® postage & handling 

_Go For The Green!-The SI Golf Game @$9.95 each plus 95* I 

postage & handling 

_Track Meet!-The SI Track & Field Game @$9.95 each plus 95® I 

postage & handling. 

Two & Three Game Special Offers...Save up to $6.00. Two Game Spring | 
Special: Any two of Ihe games listed above a $21.80 value , for S17.80 . 
postpaid Three Game Spring Special: All three of the games listed above | 
..a $32.70 value...for $26.70 postpaid. 


city state 

□ My check □ Money order for S_ 

| Sor ry —No Canadian orders can be accepted 


7 324 | 



Go for the Green! 

— another great way to swing into spring 1 



















When Jack Nicklaus makes a 
great golf shot, that shot is the 
result of careful study and the 
right choice of club for the job. 
Making the right choice for any 
can make the difference ,.. 
of difference. 

Year after year, hundreds of 
thousandsof buyers havemade 
the right choice by choosing 
walking mowers,riding mowers 
and tractor mowers made by 
Murray. The next time 
you have a choice, 
thinkof Murray. 


Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full line of Murray Mowers at your dealer's,or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD,TENN. 37027 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

scored 19 points. Haddow’s three-point 
play with less than five minutes to go and 
Grand Canyon ahead by five put the 
game away. 

"It was a shame to go all the way to 
the national finals and then shoot as bad 
as we did,” said Stockton. Lindsey saw 
it a little differently. "Our aim is to de¬ 
fend well enough to hold our opponents’ 
shooting to around 30%,” he said, ex¬ 
plaining that, while Grand Canyon’s 
victory was divine, it was definitely by 
his design. 

As soon as the NCAA Division II cham¬ 
pionship game was over. Old Dominion 
University students appeared with lad¬ 
ders to use in cutting down the nets at 
the University of Evansville (Ind.) gym. 
The fans from Norfolk, Va. had arrived 
last week so confident of winning the 
tournament that they not only had their 
ladders ready, but their victory beer par¬ 
ty also was scheduled before the first ball 
was bounced. 

By oozing self-assurance, the Old Do¬ 
minion crowd left the other spectators 
wondering if this was a basketball tour¬ 
nament or a Broadway production to 
which Monarchs’ fans had had a sneak 
preview. Before the final game, the Old 
Dominionites were saying they would 
whip the University of New Orleans by 
at least 20. How could the Privateers 
stop the fast break that had blitzed high¬ 
ly regarded North Dakota 78-62 and 
Tennessee State 77-60 in the first two 
rounds? And how could anybody this 
side of Superman keep wondrous Wil¬ 
son Washington from leaping through 
the roof and one-handing the moon? 

"Nothing’s going to stop us now,’’ 
said the 6' 9 " Washington after intimidat¬ 
ing Tennessee State. "We’re only 40 min¬ 
utes away, babe, and we’re gonna get it.” 
The trouble was that none of this talk 
took into account the talents of New Or¬ 
leans and Ron Greene, its rotund 35- 
year-old coach. 

A notorious snacker, the 6' 3" Greene 
says he cannot stay out of the refriger¬ 
ator during the season, when nervous 
tension gets the best of his self-discipline. 
This year he ballooned to more than 240 
pounds. Last week he went on a diet in a 
desperate attempt to get into tournament 
form. “Cookies and milk are my down¬ 
fall,” Greene said. ”1 eat so many Oreos 
that my wife wrote to Nabisco to see if I 
could do a commercial. 1 haven’t heard 
anything yet. Maybe they’ll call if we win 
the national championship.” 
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Greene would have been back home 
with his cookies if the left-handed bombs 
of Guard Wilbur Holland, a strong 
bench and a lot of luck had not carried 
New Orleans through two one-point wins 
in the South-Central region. At Evans¬ 
ville, the Privateers scored an easy 73-59 
win over California Riverside, but had 
to struggle from behind to defeat As¬ 
sumption 84-73 in overtime in the semi¬ 
finals. Holland scored 22 points in that 
game, but the players who saved New Or¬ 
leans came off the bench. Six-foot-elev¬ 
en Ardith Wearren, 5'6" Jordan Crump 
and Ernest Stackhouse contributed 34 
points against Assumption. 

But even Holland had not outshone 
Washington. In Old Dominion’s wins in 
the first two rounds, the sophomore was 
omnipresent—reaching far above the rim 
to snatch rebounds, booming crisp out¬ 
let passes to start Dominion’s break and 
dropping in feathery left-handed jump¬ 
ers. When he wasn’t busy with those 
chores, Washington was bouncing 
around on his toes, smiling at everyone 
in sight, clapping his hands and slapping 


the rears of his teammates, his opponents 
and even the referees. 

The son of a Baptist minister in Nor¬ 
folk, Washington at first snubbed Old 
Dominion and went to Maryland, main¬ 
ly because his hero, Len Elmore, was 
there. Last season he scrimmaged against 
Elmore all fall and suited up for the 
Terps’ first two games. Then he dropped 
out of Maryland and enrolled at Old Do¬ 
minion. “I was just homesick,” he says. 

When Washington became eligible in 
midseason, he turned a good team into 
a championship one. In the regional at 
Norfolk, Washington even outper¬ 
formed Morgan State’s Marvin Webster, 
who is likely to be one of the first two 
players taken in next month’s pro draft. 

On championship night, Greene’s 
game plan was to have Guards Holland 
and Nate Mills bomb at will over Do¬ 
minion’s 2-3 zone. Midway through the 
second half, the strategy was working 
beautifully. New Orleans had a 68-65 
lead and the ball with 8:04 to go. Then 
as Wearren shot what appeared to be a 
sure layup, Washington blocked the ball. 


On the bench, Greene erupted and got a 
technical foul. For a few fatal moments, 
New Orleans lost its poise, and Old Do¬ 
minion scored nine straight points. 

“That was an obvious goaltend,” said 
a red-faced Greene later. 

“I didn’t goaltend,” said Washington. 
“As soon as he let it go, I got it.” 

New Orleans eventually pulled itself 
together, struggled back to within two 
points and had a chance to send the game 
into overtime. With a second left to play, 
Holland fired from the foul line and 
missed. Final score: 76-74. 

While the Monarchs cut down the nets, 
Greene thundered at his sobbing play¬ 
ers, “Hold your heads up, you were 
robbed.” When Washington, who had 21 
points and 12 rebounds in the title game, 
was announced as the Most Outstanding 
Player, he exploded out of the Old Do¬ 
minion crowd with the most prodigious 
leap of the week and wrapped the star¬ 
tled NCAA functionary making the pre¬ 
sentation in a bear hug. At last. Old Do¬ 
minion had shown some spontaneity. 

—William F. Reed 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Oangerous to Your Health. 


crush-proof 


Belt it around. 
Salem's refreshing taste 
can take it. 







golf /Sarah Pi/egg/ 


Getting a taste of Miller’s high life 

The intent, mustachioed young man who accompanies Johnny Miller around the course is Andy 
Martinez, a new breed of caddie, who is enjoying a chunk of his boss' wealth and fame 


P icture this: Johnny Miller, bent 
over an eight-foot birdie putt, a 
lock of straw-colored hair falling over his 
eyes, his ascetic, handsome face scowl¬ 
ing in concentration. It is a familiar sight, 
thanks to 11 tournament victories in the 
last 15 months. But the picture is incom¬ 
plete without a crouched figure stationed, 
motionless, some four feet behind the 
ball. 

Andy Martinez, caddie of the new 
school, as dark as Miller is fair, a skinny 
Sancho Panza to Miller’s Don Quixote, 
balances lightly on the balls of the blue 
Pumas that a manufacturer's rep laid on 
him only yesterday and watches the roll 
of the ball toward the hole. He seems to 
be glowering from behind his drooping 
mustache and heavy eyebrows, but at 
close range his elegant features are im¬ 
passive; he is intent upon the effect that 
grain and slope and speed have on the 
direction the putt is taking. 

Andy Martinez can scarcely believe his 
good luck. At 25 he is making a better 
living than he thought he ever would. 
Last year he earned more than S26,000, 


which, if he were a touring pro, would 
place him around 90th on the money list, 
somewhere between Rod Funseth and 
Dewitt Weaver and well ahead of George 
Archer, Phil Rodgers, George Knudson 
and a lot of others. This year, thanks to 
Miller's fast start—three wins in his first 
four outings—he has already earned 
nearly SI0,000. 

Martinez likes the money, but he loves 
the work, and he is known in the trade 
as one of the best. His feeling for his em¬ 
ployer, who is only two years older than 
he, is compounded of gratitude and ad¬ 
miration and the pride a younger broth¬ 
er has in the accomplishments of the 
elder. Martinez’ own brother died at 20 
in a surfing accident. “I was 12," says 
Andy, “and he was my idol.’’ 

Of Miller, Martinez says, “He’s such 
a good person. I tell everybody how con¬ 
siderate he is, how kind. And he's really 
intelligent. His brain capacity is the main 
area where he has it over other pros.” 

Of Martinez, Miller says, “Number 
one, Andy is a good friend. Number two, 
he’s a hardworking caddie, the hardest- 


working caddie on the tour. You can ask 
anybody. And number three, he’s the 
smartest caddie out there. Caddies used 
to be stereotyped as dummies, guys who 
were caddies because they couldn’t do 
much else. But there’s a new breed now, 
and Andy was one of the first of that new 
breed. He is trying to be the best at his 
job, just as I’m trying to be the best at 
mine. That’s the key to our relationship.” 

The fame that engulfed Miller last year 
has begun to spill over onto Martinez, 
causing him both embarrassment and 
pleasure. Wherever the two appear 
these days Miller is a headline in the lo¬ 
cal paper and a few minutes at least on 
the evening TV news; Martinez is a com¬ 
panion piece, a short feature for one of 
the early days of the tournament. His in¬ 
terviews are usually conducted at the 
edge of the practice putting green or out¬ 
side the locker-room door. His pals, like 
Pete Bender, who caddies for Jerry 
Heard, and Tom Cronan, who works for 
John Mahaffey, watch from a discreet 
distance. Martinez never fails to beckon 
them over for introductions, and he will 
continued 



MARTINEZ EARNED $26,000 CADDYING FOR MILLER LAST YEAR, MORE THAN MANY NAME PROS 
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If you really want to save gas, 
buy a car that doesn’t burn any. 


The Peugeot diesel. 

It goes farther on a dollar’s worth 
of fuel than practically any car sold 
in America. 

Which may seem hard to believe 
for a car the size of a Peugeot, but 
there are some very good reasons 
for it. 

The Peugeot diesel uses fuel that, 
on the average, costs several cents a 
gallon less than regular gasoline. So 
you get more gallons for your dollar. 

It’s also very frugal with every 
gallon it uses. In the latest EPA Fed¬ 
eral tests, it got 35 miles to the gallon 
in highway driving—and 27 miles to 
the gallon in stop and go traffic. 

Of course, the mileage you get 
on the road will depend on how and 
where you drive and other varying 
factors. 

No more costly tune-ups. 

Besides reducing your fuel costs, 
the Peugeot diesel reduces your tune- 
up costs, mainly because there’s 


nothing to tune up. No spark plugs, 
points or condenser—not even a car¬ 
buretor. (We do recommend you 
change the oil every 1500 miles, in 
addition to routine servicing.) 

Yet for all its economy, the 
Peugeot diesel doesn’t treat you like 
an economy car. 

It has more front headroom than 
a Cadillac deVille, a mere eight- 
tenths of an inch less legroom than a 
Chrysler Imperial, and more luggage 
space than a Lincoln Continental 
Mark IV. 

A luxuriously engineered car. 

We’ve been building cars since 
1889 (diesel cars since 1936), so 
we’ve had plenty of time to think 
about how they should be engineered. 

That’s why the Peugeot sedan 
has four-wheel independent suspen¬ 
sion, rack-and-pinion steering, disc 
brakes all around, and Michelin 
steel-belted radial tires. 

That’s also why it has front seats 


that fully recline and adjust auto¬ 
matically for height as you move 
them forward and back. Side window 
defoggers and a rear window de¬ 
froster. Child-proof door locks in 
back. And a sliding steel sunroof up 
front. All standard. 

Take it for a 24“hour Trial. 

But to really appreciate a 
Peugeot diesel, you have to take it 
for more than a spin around the 
block. 

So stop at any participating 
dealer and we’ll let you take one for 
a 24-hour Trial. We’ll even give you 
a choice of models. Our diesel sedan 
—or the only diesel station wagon sold 
in America. 

Whichever you choose, we think 
the more you drive a Peugeot, the 
more you’ll want to own one. 


^PEUGEOT 

Adifferent kind of luxury car. 
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whisper later, "Please get my friends in 
if you can.” 

The fringe benefits of even reflected ce¬ 
lebrity are gratifying. A lady representing 
Foot-Joy waves her mink-coated arm 
at Andy and greets him by name—ef¬ 
fusively. A Sears outlet in San Diego 
takes Miller and Martinez on a tour of 
the factory and afterward fits Martinez 
for new clothes. Martinez recently found 
himself seated, in a rented tux, at a ban¬ 
quet in the grand ballroom of a Beverly 
Hills hotel. The kid from San Pedro, 25 
miles down the Harbor Freeway and a 
socioeconomic light year or two away 
from the manicured lawns of Beverly 
Hills, was bedazzled. "I never thought 
it would be like this," he said. "I never 
thought I would be at a formal at the Bev¬ 
erly Hilton." 

It’s a long way from the days when a 
caddie was a guy in a sun-faded wind- 
breaker and three days' worth of griz¬ 
zled whiskers who might or might not 
show up at the first tee on time, depend¬ 
ing on the events of the night before. 
Most touring caddies are now paid from 
SI25 to $150 a tournament and also re¬ 
ceive a percentage of their pros' win¬ 
nings—perhaps 3% at the beginning, ris¬ 
ing to a standard 5% or, in some cases 
like Martinez', 7% or more. A few have 
other arrangements. For instance, Ange¬ 
lo Argea, Jack Nicklaus' caddie for 12 
years, is on a straight salary, plus expens¬ 
es, regardless of how many tournaments 
Nicklaus plays. For many, caddying is 
as much a dead-end job as ever, but for 
some, the new breed as Miller calls them, 
there are alternatives and, for a few, 
even a future. Argea will probably find 
a place somewhere in the Nicklaus em¬ 
pire when Jack retires. Martinez ex¬ 
pects that he will be with Miller when 
he retires. “The caddies who work for 
the good players are pretty conscien¬ 
tious," says Martinez. "You work your 
butt off, but I think you can contribute. 
It helps to know as much as possible." 

Toward that end Andy walks each 
course as soon as he arrives in a new 
town, checking its present condition 
against its condition a year earlier, re¬ 
checking his yardages, noting the addi¬ 
tion of ponds or bunkers or mounds. 
Late in the afternoon, after the PGA re¬ 
sets the pins, he goes back out on the 
course to note the new locations and step 
off the distances. He works constantly at 


learning to read greens. "John is really 
good at it,” says Martinez, "and 1 try to 
learn from him. When we have an impor¬ 
tant putt we're both going to look at it 
pretty carefully—behind the ball, beyond 
the hole, the grain, the slope. If. for in¬ 
stance, John thinks the putt is a ball out¬ 
side the edge and I think it’s right at the 
edge, he might compromise. I try to tell 
him exactly what I'm thinking. It’s a 
bummer when I'm wrong. 1 consider that 
I’m an observer back there. Did we fig¬ 
ure it O.K.? Was it a good stroke? That 
sort of thing." 

"When Andy measures distances,” 
says Miller, "he checks and rechecks his 
figures, and if he finds a discrepancy he'll 
check them three or four more times. I 
know dam well when Andy gives me a 
distance it's right." 

Being right can be nerve-racking, 
though. At last month's Bob Hope Des¬ 
ert Classic Miller hit his tee shot on the 
par-5 finishing hole at Bermuda Dunes 
into the left rough and had to lay up short 
of the green. What he needed to know 
was exactly how short he was and how 
to hit his approach. 

"The ball was 53 steps past my sprin¬ 
kler head," says Martinez, "and the 
sprinkler head is 105 steps from the front 
edge with 15 more to the pin. Now that 
adds up to 67 yards. But for some rea¬ 
son I got it in my head it was 77. But it 
didn't look like 77.1 went over and over 
my numbers and I still got 77. So I 
showed it to John and said, ‘Does this 
look right?’ And he said, ‘Yeah, it looks 
about right.' So he got out his sand wedge 
and was standing there waggling, getting 
ready to take it back, and I was still stew¬ 
ing. I thought. 1 know that's not right. 
And then it came to me. I yelled, ‘Stop!’ 
Just in time. He backed off and changed 
his swing, ended up five feet from the pin 
and sank the putt for a birdie. I’ve had a 
couple of close ones.” 

Martinez joined Miller in late 1970 
when he was two years out of Fermin 
Lasucn, a Catholic high school in San 
Pedro. His father Michael was a retired 
freight car inspector for the Southern Pa¬ 
cific, his mother a small, active woman 
who had played tennis for Compton Ju¬ 
nior College. During his first two years 
in high school Andy was in the honors 
group, but after that his interest in ac¬ 
ademics flagged and sports became his 
only passion. "If you are a good athlete 


in my town people know you,” he says. 
Martinez played golf and basketball. He 
set a school cross-country record that still 
stands, mainly, he says, because the 
school is now closed. 

Martinez began caddying in 1968, 
working for Grier Jones in Jones’ first 
pro tournament, the Haig Open in near¬ 
by Costa Mesa. During the next year 
and a half he caddied for Jones 16 times, 
but in 1970 an attack of homesickness 
that sent Andy flying from Miami to 
California ended their professional re¬ 
lationship. Recovered, Martinez flew to 
Texas, ready to go to work for Bob 
Menne. He carried Mcnne’s bag in Dal¬ 
las, but at the next stop, Champions in 
Houston, he ran into hair trouble. His 
dark curly locks were shoulder length, 
and in the eyes of Jackie Burke Jr. and 
Jimmy Demaret, who run the club, that 
made him unemployable. "I don't know, 
I just didn't want to cut my hair then," 
he says. 

The trip to Texas was not a complete 
waste, though, because it was during the 
enforced idleness in Houston that Mar¬ 
tinez first talked to Miller. "John under¬ 
stood about the hair," says Andy. "1 
think he thought it was crummy not to 
let somebody work because you don’t 
like his hair. It was crummy." 

The two finally hooked up at the Kai¬ 
ser that fall and have been paired ever 
since. They chatter constantly on the 
course—about golf, their families, any¬ 
thing. Says Debbie Ortego, Andy's 18- 
year-old fiancee, “They even talked 
about my weight once, Andy told me. 
They discussed what exercises I ought to 
do.” When they are not talking, Andy 
darts hundreds of quick, inquiring glanc¬ 
es at Miller’s face, as if trying to antic¬ 
ipate his requirements before Miller re¬ 
alizes them himself. Their dispositions 
seem ideally matched. 

Once Andy wanted to try the tour him¬ 
self. Even though he does not have many 
chances to play, he is good enough to 
have shot an 81 at Riviera from the back 
tecs and was even par on the front nine 
at Pebble Beach with the pins where they 
were for the last day of the Crosby. 

But five years of observing have made 
Andy Martinez a wiser man: "There are 
a lot of guys out here who are really work¬ 
ing hard and aren't getting anywhere.” 

Nobody has ever said that about John¬ 
ny Miller's caddie. END 
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The red dog is growing gaunt, a little deaf 
and occasionally forgetful, but his owner 
remembers the elation, fear and uncertainty 
that they have shared by BIL GILBERT 


here are some fine, bright 
days in early winter when certain things must be done that 
are pointless or downright impossible much earlier—butch¬ 
ering, starting hard cider, setting muskrat traps, flying 
passage hawks. Or perhaps cutting wood. You wait till a 
powder of snow is on the ground and the sun is strong 
enough to melt the snow by noon. This day is a time that 
was anticipated months before. In 
February trees were felled—tulip 
poplar for kindling and a quick 
blaze, oak and maple for steady, 
lasting heat—the timber cleaned, cut 
into 10-foot lengths and dragged 
and rolled down the hill. Now the 
logs are dry and they are wrestled 
onto a buck to be cut into two-foot 
lengths for the workshop stove, 
three-foot lengths for the fireplace 
in the house. It is not complicated, not even very hard work. 
It is rather soothing. On the right early winter day, with 
dry wood, a level buck, sharp saw, a comfortable ax and 
enough time, there seems to be nothing that you should or 
would rather be doing than making firewood. You feel you 
could go on sawing, splitting and stacking until the wood- 
pile is the size of the Ritz. 

An old red dog, Dain, climbs up the hill on stiff legs and 
eases under the gate. He finds a sunny place on the lee side 
of the log pile, lowers himself slowly and curls up on a jack¬ 
et that has been shucked off and thrown there. He remains 
all day, as long as the work goes on. Sedentary as he is, he 
is on duty, doing what he has done all his life: being at my 
heel, on a car seat beside me, on my sleeping bag, under my 
bed, under my desk. Dain is a companion dog, specifically 
my companion. Responding to my moods and activities has 
been his life’s work. 

Dain watches with mild interest. If he is spoken to or 
patted during a break, he raises his head and beats his tail 
on the ground in response. Otherwise he scratches, lifts his 
nose to catch scents, dozes in the winter sun. 

Once he was a burly 100-pound dog who could run by 
the hour, climb cliffs like a goat, tree a coon and kill it 
when it came down if that were permitted. Now he is 11 
years old and 20 pounds lighter, his flanks gaunt, his hams 
shaky. His coat, which was once remarkable—a continued 
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solid red-gold pelt the color of fallen oak 
leaves, thick as a beaver’s—is now thin¬ 
ning, and is flecked with white. He is a 
little deaf, occasionally forgetful. 

His age and infirmities have changed 
the pattern of both our lives. There will 
be no hard bushwhacking for a while; it 
would be cruel to ask him. Now it is a 
matter of courtesy and respect to tell him 
a little beforehand that you are going 
someplace so that he does not have to 
get up or move quickly to follow. To chat, 
you sit down with him so that he will 
not feel obliged to leap up, put his paws 
on your shoulder or, worse, try and not 
be able to do so. 

As he lies against the woodpile taking 
the sun, he occasionally groans as he 
shifts position. Some of the aches are the 
ordinary ones that come to any big dog 
with age. But because of how he has used 
himself and been used, the years have 
been especially hard on Dain. 

When he was two we walked 2,000 
miles through the eastern mountains 
from Georgia to Maine. More accurate¬ 
ly, I walked 2,000 miles and Dain per¬ 
haps 4,000 miles. He explored side trails, 
ran ahead, returned, lagged behind to in¬ 
vestigate curiosities. Since then he has 
traveled perhaps another 5,000 miles in 
woods, mountains and deserts, across 
rock and ice and through snow. His legs 
are arthritic now, scarred by limestone 
and ice shards, by barbed wire, by aga¬ 
ve, wait-a-bit and greenbrier thorns. 

I remember setting off on a hot June 
morning to cross 15 miles of high, emp¬ 
ty Sonora desert. We carried no water 
because in my pride I thought I could 
find water anyplace in that country when 
I needed it. I was wrong. He padded 
along, heaving, his tongue lolling. He fol¬ 
lowed, very nearly to his death, began 
staggering under the sun and finally col¬ 
lapsed in a coma. He was dragged and 
packed the last five miles until we came 
to a stock tank into which I stumbled 
and sat, holding his head above water un¬ 
til he revived. 

One night we slept by a small lake in 
Maine. Three trout, cleaned and 
wrapped in leaves, were cached in the 
fork of a tree for breakfast. The fish drew 
a midnight bear. Dain rose and went out 
into the night, and after some back-and- 
forth ran the bear off through the spruce 
thickets, but he paid with broken ribs. 

We cornered a coati mundi in a can¬ 



yon on the Mexico-Arizona border. On 
request Dain went in to roust out and 
hold the animal. He did so even though 
the fangs of the coati left a jagged scar 
running from the corner of his mouth al¬ 
most to his right ear. He has been kicked 
by a horse, raked by the talons of an im¬ 
perfectly manned goshawk, bitten by a 
copperhead. He has fallen in a mine 
shaft, had his left leg smashed by a truck. 

The signs are obvious that he and his 
time are all but used up. One sign is au¬ 
dible and visible from the place where 
the wood is being cut. In a barnyard en¬ 
closure across the way 11 puppies are 
gamboling, yapping and annoying their 
golden retriever dam. The bitch is young 
and gay, giving promise that she herself 
will be a reasonably good dog once she 
has lost her silliness. But she was bought 
and brought to the place like a slave bride 
(because of temperament, size and col¬ 
or) as a mate for the old red dog. The 
largest and reddest of the puppies is be¬ 
ing considered as his father's replace¬ 
ment. This pup and the rest of the litter 
exist because I have been brooding about 
the dog I will have when Dain is gone, 
as he soon will be. 

Because early winter prompts thoughts 
about the ending of things, because 
woodcutting releases the mind, because 
of the pups, it is an appropriate time to 
reflect on the fact that the red dog will 
not see another early winter, to reflect 
on how things have been between us, to 
reflect simply on men and dogs. 

That partnership began with jackal¬ 
like beasts scavenging from Asian no¬ 
mads. In time these hunters came to re¬ 
alize that scavengers could lead them to 
prey, flush it, sometimes hold it. They 
could stir up such a commotion that no 
intruder could approach a camp surrep¬ 
titiously. So, little by little, the scaven¬ 
gers were brought in from the cold, their 
rations regularized, their young protect¬ 
ed and petted. From this primitive ar¬ 
rangement and thousands of years of 
genetic topiary work have come the do¬ 
mestic dog, sight and scent hounds, catch 
dogs, hole dogs, water dogs, retrievers, 
pointers, guard dogs, sled dogs, cart 
dogs, guide dogs, messenger dogs, herd 
dogs. For room and board we have hired 
other beasts to perform chores: to carry 


heavy loads, catch small game, grow fat, 
lay eggs. However, in complexity and 
versatility, nothing comes close to equal¬ 
ing the services that we receive from 
dogs. 

The working arrangements between 
dogs and men are remarkable, but per¬ 
haps less astonishing than the capacity 
for companionship that has evolved. Re¬ 
cently there have been serious attempts 
to penetrate the inner lives of other spe¬ 
cies, even to explain ourselves to them. 
There are dictionaries of wolf, monkey, 
whale and bird utterances. We have had 
some success in two-way verbal commu¬ 
nication with dolphins and have devel¬ 
oped a sign language that can be used 
between men and chimpanzees. Never¬ 
theless, man-dolphin and man-chimp 
exchanges are shallow when compared to 
the capacity of dogs and men to exchange 
information, respond to each other’s 
moods, know each other’s inner feelings. 

Dain and I have been good compan¬ 
ions, a good example of what is possi¬ 
ble. Part of our mutual vocabulary are 
the traditional man-dog words—sit, stay, 
come, heel, get it, no. Then there are el¬ 
ementary dog signs—the wagging tail, 
head in the lap, whine at the door and a 
variety of yips and barks. As he prowls 
outside, there is a particular barking re¬ 
sponse to a stranger passing by on the 
road, a stranger entering the lane, for 
people he knows, for those in cars and 
those on foot. There are certain barks for 
dogs, for cats and for creatures that are 
not people, dogs or cats. Dain does not 
bark in order to pass along specific in¬ 
formation, but as an outward manifes¬ 
tation of inner feelings. However, the 
result is the same as if he were yelling 
words. 

I am usually occupied with natural his¬ 
tory projects and enthusiasms. As a rule 
these involve small mammals. Little by 
little, through observation, Dain has be¬ 
come a mammalogist’s dog. He has 
learned that I am invariably seeking odd 
furred creatures and am much more 
pleased if they are alive and well than 
mauled, bitten or dead. As we poke 
about, he lets me know when he comes 
across an interesting beast, will try to 
hold it if he can or, if he fails, follow it. 
While waiting for me to come up he will 
call out a rough description (usually 
based on size and formidability) of what 
he has found—a mouse-type, continued 
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Explore the courage, the energy, and the genius of America, 



Journey into the dense wilderness of 
Kentucky, 1774.Watch as a small band of 
settlers heads into the unknown West. 

Stroll across the vast plain of Kansas. 
See the sun-baked fanners, toiling end¬ 
lessly, turning the land into a glorious pan¬ 
orama of golden wheat. 

Visit Cape Kennedy. Observe vision¬ 
ary scientists mapping out plans for our 
historic trips into outer space. 

You can explore these special things 
that make America, America—the hard 
work, the drive, and the daring—in the 
1974 Mint Set, a fascinating collection of 
U.S. commemorative stamps. 

There is the First Settlement of 
Kentucky stamp. It takes you back to Fort 
Harrod, the first permanent settlement 
west of the Alleghenies. From this spot, 
courageous pioneers surged into the West, 
taking America with them, ever closer to 
the Pacific. 


The Hard Winter Wheat stamp com- The Mint Set is at your Post Office now. 
memorates a strain of wheat called Ready for you to explore the excitement 

"Turkey Red'.' This hardy grain helped of America in stamps. 

America's farmers turn the great plain of Stamp Collecting. For the fun of it. 


Kansas into the bread¬ 
basket of the world. 

Also in the 1974 Mint 
Set is the exciting Skylab 
Project stamp. It com¬ 
memorates the record-set- 
ting 84 straight days our 
heroic astronauts spent in 
space. And the genius of 
the men who got them 
there. 

The 1974 Mint Set con¬ 
tains twenty-nine stamps in 
all. A handsome album in 
which to mount them. And 
the story behind each 
stamp. 

All this for only $3.50. 



© 1975. U.S- Postal Service 


4 Your Postal Service 
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squirrel-type, raccoon-type, fox-type or 
deer-type creature. He can be even more 
specific. During a year that I devoted to 
a field study of the coati mundi, Dain 
learned that this was the most prized an¬ 
imal. His coati bark became distinctive. 

As time has passed, the vocabulary 
Dain and I share has become larger and 
more subtle. One of the first command 
words any dog should learn is “stay.” It 
is a flat-out order to remain exactly where 
he is, if necessary until hell freezes over. 
Dain learned to stay as a pup. However, 
this blunt command is seldom used be¬ 
tween us anymore, being replaced by oth¬ 
ers that express degrees of “stayness.” 
If I am going to walk down a lane to ne¬ 
gotiate with a stranger, I may tell Dain 
to “stay here,” which means he should 
hang around at this end of the lane, not 
follow me, but he does not have to re¬ 
main frozen or immobile. “Stay in the 
car” means he may not climb out the win¬ 
dow, but is free to move from seat to 
seat. “Stay around” means he can move 
but not very far. If we approach a wood- 
pile that may have a weasel in it, I may 
warn him to “stay back,” the equivalent 
of proceed with caution. 

Dain will heel through a field of sheep 
or a chicken yard. He will heel down a 
strange street, through a yapping gant¬ 
let of poodles and boxers. He will heel 
all day if so asked. At one time he was 
obsessed with this command. If the mag¬ 
ic word was spoken in his hearing, even 
in a breakfast discussion of dog behav¬ 
ior, he would stop whatever he was doing 
and rush into position a pace behind. 
Since then he has grown more sensible 
about tones and context. And now the 
term is used infrequently. 

From a variety of signs I know when 
Dain is excited, alarmed, content, fa¬ 
tigued, confused. But he knows all of this 
about me and more. He recognizes and 
responds to shades of my anger, joy, 
uncertainty, fear, triumph, pain, illness, 
elation, impatience, boredom, satisfac¬ 
tion. During one period we staged large, 
intemperate New Year’s Eve celebra¬ 
tions. I would get up New Year’s Day 
and take a walk in the mountains with 
anyone so inclined. Nine years ago no 
one went with me. The house was filled 
with ugly reminders of the continued 
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What CaleYarborough proved at 
Daytona, 

is proving near 
New Mexico. 



For years. Cale Yarborough has protected his 
racing engines with Valvoline * Racing Oil — the motor 
oil the pros run on. He has proved 
that Valvoline is one motor oil that 
will take the punishment. 

High in the mountains of New 
Mexico. Ron Lyman is finding out 
the same thing. Because when Ron 
goes hunting on the weekends, his 
kind of rugged driving is as hard on 
his motor oil as racing. 

Ron uses Valvoline All-Climate 
to take him where roads don’t go: 


grinding up a 40° grade, jolting through a rocky pass 
that only a bighorn—or Ron—could appreciate. And 
to protect his engine from severe des¬ 
ert heat and sub-zero mountain cold. 

You need Valvoline protection, 
too. Because everyday driving can be 
as rugged on your motor oil as the kind 
of driving Ron and Cale do. Valvo¬ 
line has a quality motor oil for every 
kind of car. every kind of driving. 

Valvoline 


Valvoline Oil Company. Ashland, Kv Ashland, Division of Ashland Oil. Inc. 




night—dregs of food and drink, bodies 
sprawled here and there in ugly positions, 
making ugly sounds. I whistled up Dain. 
who felt as good as he ever did, and we 
started off through the fields, into the 
mountains. 

It was one of those days that John 
O’Hara had in mind when he wrote that 
before Christmas suicide weather settles 
over Pennsylvania and hangs on until 
March. It was overcast and gloomy. I 
walked along in appropriate agony, 
mouth tasting terrible, stomach queasy, 
head throbbing, and mused on weakness 
of character and general jackassery. 

In those, his younger days, unless re¬ 
quested to do otherwise, Dain ranged 
widely on purposeless walks. He would 
gallop through the brush, taking canine 
pleasure in the sounds and scents he en¬ 
countered. On this New Year’s morning, 
being so preoccupied with myself, I did 
not pay much attention to him. Then I 
looked down and saw him walking 
quietly at my side, head and tail down, a 
figure of depression. “My God,” I re¬ 
member thinking, "he has a sympathetic 
hangover.” 

A companion dog responds to mood 
by imitating it, functioning as a kind of 
living mirror. As the years have passed 
there have been times when Dain, by his 
behavior, has shown me how I felt. I 
might not know how high or low, elated 
or ornery I was feeling until I 
happened to catch the manner 
and mood of the dog. 

Love, someone said, is the 
desire for knowledge of anoth¬ 
er. By this definition, claims 
that dogs love men are not so 
maudlin as they sometimes 
seem. This old red dog knows 
me in ways and to degrees no 
other living thing ever has or 
probably ever will. A dog can¬ 
not counsel or argue or criti¬ 
cize. There is no way for him 
to express such a thing as “You 
feel bad because you drank too 
much and are a damn fool. You 
will not die: you just think you 
will.” There are times when be¬ 
ing the object of uncritical love 
is probably a very bad thing, 
but also times when it is most 
pleasurable. 

The responsiveness of dogs is 
not mysterious. The domestic 


dog is the product of selective breeding, 
a prime purpose of which has been to 
produce ever more responsive animals. 
In part it has been a practical matter. The 
more sensitive a dog is to man, the easier 
it will be to teach him to do useful work. 
However, emotions must have entered in 
as well. Responsiveness attracts. So it has 
gone for thousands of generations of 
dogs. 

As with any friends, the more expe¬ 
riences they share the closer man and dog 
will be. Since Dain was a pup there have 
been few times and places we could not 
be together. For the better part of four 
months when we walked the Appala¬ 
chian Trail, we were never apart. We 
drank from the same springs, ate the 
same food from the same pan, slept in 
the same place, often close together for 
warmth. Day after day we saw the same 
things. 

A dog is in some respects the best com¬ 
panion to have in the boondocks—bet¬ 
ter at finding trails in the dark, keeping 
varmints out of food sacks, turning up 
wildlife, than a human companion. Dogs 
do not complain, rush or delay you or 
spend hours discussing the merits of 
health foods. They have their own ways 
of stimulating, comforting and entertain¬ 



ing. One way has always pleased me. An 
energetic, confident, curious dog will get 
up several times during the course of a 
night and wander off to explore. Lack¬ 
ing the proper sensual equipment, you 
cannot do what he docs, but it is pos¬ 
sible to enjoy the night through his sens¬ 
es. By way of example: we bedded down 
one night 7,000 feet up in the Huachuca 
Mountains of Arizona in a grove of pon- 
derosa pines. It was cold and the full 
moon was brilliant. About sundown we 
had surprised a young mountain lion at 
a stock tank a quarter of a mile below 
us. When, after sleeping an hour or so, 
Dain got up to ramble, I thought about 
keeping him back. He was a fair hand 
with bears, coons and woodchucks but 
inexperienced so far as lions were con¬ 
cerned. He went off up the canyon. By 
and by he barked in such a way as to in¬ 
dicate he had met up with something 
moderately formidable, of medium size. 
It may well have been a ring-tailed cat 
scurrying in and out of limestone crev¬ 
ices. Whatever it was. he must have soon 
lost it for I heard nothing more for 15 
minutes or so. He must have crossed and 
descended along the far rim of the can¬ 
yon for soon he was below our camp, 
running through the pines with the 
moonlight glinting off his red coat. He 
came up and sat down beside me, tongue 
lolling, tail thumping, grinning as dogs 
do, telling me as clearly as it can 
be said that he had had a hell 
of a fine ramble. I rubbed his 
cars and told him I was pleased 
for him. 

All canines have well-devel¬ 
oped territorial feelings; to a 
considerable extent what might 
be called their psychic certainty 
seems to depend upon their 
sense of having a homeplace. A 
dog that has strayed is usually 
a terrified, confused animal. 
Possibly because of the nomad¬ 
ic months Dain and I spent in 
the Appalachians, my person 
and possessions became his 
homeplace. Ever since he has 
held to this notion. So long as 
we are not far apart he is se¬ 
renely confident that he is 
home. This overview has en¬ 
abled him to retain his cool in 
many extraordinary places: a 
jail house in New continued 
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Mexico, a bear hunters' camp in North 
Carolina where a pen of hounds was 
howling for his blood, in the midst of a 
girls* track team, on foreign streets and 
trails. 

A man-dog pair is an intricate craft 
product that cannot be bought, ordered 
on demand or mass-produced. Each pair 
is a unique creation into which has gone 
time, patience and feeling. But less and 
less we have the time, patience and feel¬ 
ing for this work. Each year fewer and 
fewer men and dogs have the opportunity 
or inclination to walk together for thou¬ 
sands of miles through the mountains, 
hunt wolves together, go back and forth 
together between the house, barn, fields 
and shop. 

We go on breeding, buying and keep¬ 
ing dogs for reasons and under condi¬ 
tions that do little justice to either party. 
We have come to have some 50 million 
dogs, an inordinate number of which 
cannot function as evolution intended for 
them to function and therefore are a kind 
of aggravation, reproach, even menace, 
to themselves and to men. Too often we 
use dogs as keepsakes, to promote nos¬ 
talgia. We have changed the world, 
changed ourselves to the point where it 
and we are not generally fit for a dog. 
This is not necessarily bad. What is bad 
is that we cannot face the fact that we 
and the times have changed so that dogs 
are becoming obsolete. 

This is not a manifesto in support of 
rural chauvinism. The country is no bet¬ 
ter, nobler or more truthful place than 
the city or the suburbs. Rural living does 
not make or attract more perceptive or 
kindly people. To decry the passage ot 
the country life-style because it upsets 
traditional arrangements between dogs 
and men is as nonsensical as deploring 
nuclear weapons because they threaten 
the survival of the whooping crane. Nev¬ 
ertheless the fact remains that the domes¬ 
tic dog is a creature created over a vast 
span of years principally by and for coun¬ 
try men, for country pursuits and plea¬ 
sures. It is the place where they have 
scope and range in which to develop. 

There is a neighborhood tavern sitting 
on a northerly hump of the Blue Ridge, 
where the long chain peters out in south¬ 
ern Pennsylvania. Coming down the 
ridge one January afternoon we stopped 
at this place. I took off the pack and laid 
it against the tavern porch, told Dain to 
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stay with it while I went inside. He curled 
up, dozed off even though light snow¬ 
flakes were settling on his coat. Some¬ 
time thereafter a man drove up in a truck, 
parked in front of the tavern and walked 
up the steps. Being careful not to come 
uncivilly close, he stopped for a moment 
to speak to Dain. The dog did not cringe, 
snarl or quiver with false affection. He 
raised his head, beat his tail a time or 
two, answered as politely as he could. 

Since there were no other customers, 
the man, who was the manager of an ap¬ 
ple orchard, came over and sat down with 
me at the bar. He asked me if the dog 
was mine. I nodded. 

‘‘What is he?” 

“A collie-shepherd cross.” 

“That’s a good one. You don't get 
many of those solid red dogs. I like the 
way he handles himself.” 

“I’ve had a lot of them. He’s the best 
I ever had.” 

“I’d give you a hundred dollars, but I 
guess you wouldn't want to do that.” 

“No, you know how it is.” 

“Sure do, but I tell you what. If you 
ever get any of his pups let me know. 
Good dogs aren’t easy to find.” 

A year or so later, Dain braced a Na- 
vaho cowpuncher who innocently but 
unexpectedly tried to walk into the cab¬ 
in where we were living. So efficiently and 
calmly did the dog discharge his respon¬ 
sibilities that on the spot the Navaho, 
pulling off an ornate belt buckle won in 
a bull riding contest, offered that and 
again a hundred dollars for the dog. 

Neither offer was serious, in the sense 
that neither man expected to enter into 
negotiations about the ownership of the 
red dog. Both were, however, graceful, 
country-style compliments. They were 
accepted and are remembered with more 
pleasure than any ribbon won by the dogs 
I once showed in a ring. 

One night in Arizona events occurred 
giving me a brief, frightening insight into 
what Dain might truly be worth to me. 
We were alone in the cabin where the dog 
and the Navaho had met. It stands on 
the side of a large empty canyon that has 
a very bad rock road winding through. 
Bad as it is, the road gets a fair amount 
of nighttime traffic. Dope dealers and 
therefore narcotics agents are active in 


these parts. There is an Army post 20 
miles away and soldiers, their friends and 
lovers, occasionally come by simply be¬ 
cause it is a lonely place. 

This night I was in the cabin working 
by lantern light on field notes having to 
do with the behavior of coati mundis. I 
heard a car below and then voices. Sound 
travels in this thin air and I heard some¬ 
thing about “that light up there." Since 
it was the only light in the canyon, I as¬ 
sumed my lantern was under discussion. 
Then there were several gunshots. 

There was a rifle in the cabin. We sel¬ 
dom carried guns but this one, ironical¬ 
ly, had been brought in the week before 
to use against a pack of wild dogs run¬ 
ning in the canyon that we feared might 
molest the coatis, whose females were 
then gravid. I picked up the rifle and went 
outside with Dain. We walked quietly a 
little way down the trail, which wound 
through a dense stand of Emory oak. We 
could hear voices, then footsteps on the 
trail below, and saw flashlights. Dain ad¬ 
vanced, barking ferociously. 

“Get the damn dog," I heard, and then 
two more shots. Without any reflection, 
I fired once into the oaks and then be¬ 
gan screaming threats of violence. 

Thereafter the incident petered out. 
The voices and sounds retreated, shortly 
a car door slammed and the car started 
up. I was left shaky, not so much because 
of the brush with danger, which prob¬ 
ably was minimal, but because of my re¬ 
action to it. 1 was shaking because in the 
moment of red anger it seemed as if I 
would have killed another man in defense 
of a dog. Whether anything is worth that 
price is an enormous question, but it was 
the price that fora moment I put on Dain. 

As I worked away on the firewood logs, 
thought about the old red dog. watched 
him, talked to him as he lay napping in 
the early winter sun, I reflected on an¬ 
other price that I soon would pay, not 
ask, for him. One day soon, very likely 
before the spring comes, in any event be¬ 
fore his time and feebleness have become 
a perpetual humiliation and agony for 
him, I will kill him. A vet will not do it 
in a sterile room with a needle. If he can 
he will follow me and if he cannot I will 
carry him to a quiet place and I will kill 
him myself. It will be the last thing we 
do together and the sobs, the sorrow and 
loss will be the ultimate price. end 





These days, maybe you should ... 


...and a piece of the environment 
that goes with it. 


As inflation eats into the value of our dollars, more 
people than ever are taking a fresh look at the special 
benefits for those who own their own ranchland in 
America’s great southwest. 


Here there are all kinds of great recreation and vaca¬ 
tion activities. If you enjoy riding, fishing, hunting, 
boating, skiing, or just the great outdoors, you will 
want to give serious thought to the wisdom of using 
some of today's nestegg or earnings to assure to¬ 
morrow’s way of life and enjoyment for your family. 


Forbes Maga 2 ine owns the 260-square-mile Trinchera 
Ranch in southern Colorado and is offering for sale 
minimum five-acre ranch sites to those who love 
breath-taking mountain scenery, fresh air, wide open 
spaces and big country living. Prices start at $3,500 
per ranch site. Cash or easy credit terms with interest 
at 6% Annual Percentage Rate. 


For full details on this land offering, without obliga¬ 
tion, please fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc. 


□ 53,500 ranches 


□ $5,000 ranches 


A statement and ottering statement has been tiled with the Depart¬ 
ment ot State ol the State ot New York. The tiling does not con¬ 
stitute approval ot the sale oi lease or otter tor sale or lease by the 
Department of State or any officer thereof or that the Department of 
State has in any way passed upon the merits ol such ottering A copy 
of the offering statement is available, upon request, from the sub- 
divider. NYA 74-31. Not available to residents of states where pro- 
hlb ^ by AD 10720 (A) 


Obtain HUD property report from developer 
and read it before signing anything. HUD 
neither approves the merits of the offering nor 
the value, if any, of the property. 
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Because your kids go all day 
running, jumping, climbing, 
tumbling around, they need a 
shoe that is as athletic as they 
are. P.F.'s by Converse, with 
exclusive Posture Foundation' 
wedge and arch cushion. 
They're built to take what a 
kid's feet take hour after hour, 
day after day. 








FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week March 10-16 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL H MPf.L of TcvaX vv.m 
the National Junior College Athletic Association 
women's championship, beating Northern Iowa 
59-58 on Debra Waddy's 15-font jump shot with 
sevcn seconds to p/ay. 

pro BASKETBALL— NBA: The New York Knicks, 
desperately trying to make the pluvoll*. reeled oil a 
four-game win streak, heating Phoenix (0-.li. I’ori- 
land 10-lmnd Houston (0-41. Philadelphia l-l-Oi had 
the week's only other clean slate. Among the 76crs' 
victims were Central leader Washington (II.! 100) 
and pl.iyotl contender Cleveland I9f> 881. The Cav¬ 
aliers were ,500 with wins over I i s Angeles (.1-1) 
and a split with New Orleans. The Jazz notched the 
highest single-game point total of the week and set 
a club record with its 140 12.1 'ictory osci Atlan¬ 
ta, Atlantic leader Hoston (.1-1) beat Midwest mon¬ 
arch Chicago 121 115 in overtime but lost to Pacific 
pacesetter (iolden Stale 102 101 I'hc Warriors had 
a 750 week with additional Inumplis over Milwau¬ 
kee (2-2i and Seattle 12-1 i and a loss to Dnltalo. 
Kansas Coy-Omaha lost to ilisision Iocs Detroit 
11-2) and the Bucks while BijD.jIo was bombed bv 
the SuperSonics 125-105 but dealt Golden Stale a 
122- 10.1 thrashing. 

ABA: West-leading Denver, the only team in either 
l cep i* •• wa.o i I. .-as Model 20. heal I ast 
leader New York 102 OS lor the lifilt lime in seven 
meetings tins season. Die Nuggets did mu fare as 
well against l ast runner-up Kentucky, losing to the 
Colonels I OS 10.1, while West runner-up Sail An¬ 
tonio fell to the Nets I0X-94. Indiana continued its 
lute-season rise with a .1-0 week, demolishing Sail 
Antonio. Utah and Memphis by an average margin 
of 17 points. Net the Pacers remained third in Ihc 
West, 15 games out. George McGinnis, ihe league s 
leading scorer, racked up .17 points. 1.1 rebounds, 
and live assists against the Spurs despite sitting out 
most of the fourth quarter. St. Louis held third ill 
the I ast and heal the Colonels while succumbing lo 
the Nets lor the I Ith straight lime. San Diego man¬ 
aged wclor/es mo Memphis and Virginia, Ihc 
Squires and Utah failed to win in four and three 
tries, respectively. 

BOWLING I DDII HI SSI.I If won SS.000 by de¬ 
feating Billy llardyyiek 212 181 m the finals of the 
575,000 Lincoln-Mercury Open at the Dick Weber 

boxing JOHN CON I'l || oi I iverpool retained Ins 
U IIC light /teas ysyeight title with a fifth-round tech¬ 
nical knockout of Lonnie Bcmiclt of Los Angeles, 
at Wembley, England. 

Al I \IS ARGUI LI O of Nicaragua retained llis 
WBA featherweight title with an eighth-round tech¬ 
nical knockout of Venezuela's Lionel Hernandez, 


Mexico's ALFONSO ZAMORA scored a fourth- 
round knockout ol'Soo Hwan Hong of South Korea 
to capture the world bantamweight championship, 
in Inglewood. Calif. 

golf JACK NICKLAUS won the Doral-Eoslcm 
Open in Miami by three strokes oyer I orrcsi I e/lcr 
and Bert Yancey yyith a four-under-par linal-round 
68 to card a 276 and earn S30.000. 

COLLEGE HOCKEY —MICHIGAN fl CH beat Min¬ 
nesota 6-1 to win the NCAA championship, at St. 

hockey -NHL: Vancouver and Chicago were tied 
for hrst m ihc Smythe vs ith 7.1 points, but St. Louis 
guaranteed itself a playotl berth and moved to w ith¬ 
in two points of the leaders by posting a 4-0 week. 
The Black Hawks ll-lr. Minnesota ((Ml. Atlanta 
(2-21 and Kansas ( its (ll-l-l I, were all taken by the 
Blues. Montreal strelehcd ns lead over Los Angeles 
(0-.1l io eight points in the Norris, beating the Kings 
and the New 5oik Rangers while tving Toronto, 
lire Maple Leafs had a lone victory, against Wash¬ 
ington 10-21. and a lie with Patrick pacesetter Phil¬ 
adelphia. which bombed Del roil 8 5 and blanked 
Pittsburgh 6 0 Bullalo scored eight goals in its win 
over tlie Penguins and beat California 7 2 to gam a 
12-poml lead in Ihe Adams. Nevertheless, Pittsburgh 
clinched a playotl berth by beating Boston 5 I on a 
li.it tri.k by Rookie Picire I arouchc. who had no! 
■.cored a goal in 14 games The Penguins closed oul 
the week with a I 2 I thrashing of lowly Washing¬ 
ton, while the New York Ida riders' (1-1/only win 
came against Boston. 

WHA: Vancouver closed out an undefeated week 
with a 7 4 defeat of Canadian leader Quebec after 
posting wins over Phoenix and Minnesota, The 
I igliling Saints (1-21 heal San Diego while Ihe Road- 
runners dul not win in three games Inn lied f ast 
leader New I ngland 5 5 The Whalers beat W in¬ 
nipeg and Edmonton hy identical 6- 2 scores while 
Toronto scored more goals in a single game dur¬ 
ing lh.- week than anybody else, defeating Balti¬ 
more S 2. The Blades also fell to Indianapolis, which 
won two games. Chicago went 0-1. Winnipeg 
had the busiest week with four games and won half 
of them. Cleveland lost in Baltimore, then beat 
Edmonton. West leader Houston defeated Chica¬ 
go 5-4. 

HORSE RACING LARA Mil TRAII (S6.80I. Mike 
Venezia riding, and Lt FTY ($26.80). with Ron Tur- 
cotlc up. won their divisions of the seven-furlong 
Bay Shore Stakes at Aqueduct. Laramie Trail was 
timed in l:2T?j. Lefty in l:235i. 

MOTOR SPORTS -JOHNNY RUTHERFORD 
breezed lo an easy victory in the I S. Auto Club 


Phoenix 150, averaging 110.971 mph on the one-mile 
oval in Ills McLaren-OtTv 

RICHARD PETTY, driving a Dodge, captured llic 
IStli Southeastern 51K) Grand National stock-car 
race, averaging 97.1)51 mph at the half-mile Bristol 
(Tciltl.) International Speedway. 

polo The UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at 
DAVIS beat Yale 15 12 lo win the national inter¬ 
collegiate indoor championship at ihe Ov Ridge 
Hum Club in Darien. C'onn. 

pro skiing HENRI DC V n ( ARD earned 55,200 
hy winning the giant slalom and DOUG WOOD¬ 
COCK earned the same amount by taking the sla¬ 
lom. at Steamboat Springs, Colo, 

swimming KORN! LIA I \ |>l R ol East ( iern any 
set a world record in the 200-meler freestyle with a 
2 02.27 clocking in a meet against the l .S.S.R., in 
Dresden. Last Germany. The previous record of 
2:02.94 was held h> Shirley Babaslii IT. f the L.S. 

TENNIS CHRIS EVERT earned SI5.000 by defeat¬ 
ing Margaret Court 6 3. 6 2 in the Imais of I lie V ir- 
ginia Slims of Houston tournament. 

TRACK & FIELD In the NCAA indoor champion- 
si ups ,u Detroit's l obo Arena, the L NIVI RSI I T 
OF Tl NAS AT I I PASO took the team cham¬ 
pionship with 36 points to I7 >/j for ruimei-up Kan¬ 
sas. V ili.innva placed third with 15 points. L II P's 

ARNOLD GRIMIS set an NCAA record in the 

triple jump (55'4*1. 

JOHN VAN Rl I Nl Nnl South Africa equaled the 
meet at Stellenbosch. South Africa. 

West Germany's MAM Rl I) OMNtl R equaled 
the world indoor record (5.0) for the 50-yard dash 
at Leverkusen. West Germany. 

wrestling THE L NIVERSI rY Of IOWA won 
its first NCAA mat championship wi(h 102 points. 
Runner-up Oklahoma had 77 and Oklahoma Slate 
68 (peine S6). 


mileposts RLSIGNLD GLI NV POTTER, as 
liead basketball coach at Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity. after two straight losing seasons and a three- 
year record of 42-16. FRANK ARNOLD, an as¬ 
sistant coach al LC'LrV lor four years, wifi replace 

Dll D CHARLES^HATTON. 69. a eolumiiM for 

credited with coining the term I nplc Crown; in Port 
Washington. N V. 


CREDITS 

•: ' 14,13 . - i i '-■■ 

or. 16, 17 H. - • ... I'-m • .. 18. 19 

.1 - . ?2.73 M. 

... 54 lor.. !,.s 64 Hum roum.H.mn.; h 
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FACES m THE CROWD 



jim weir. 56, athletic 
director at Belle Vernon 
Area ll*a.) High, guid¬ 
ed his girls' gymnastic 
team to a 6-0 record and 
the Western Pennsylva¬ 
nia Intcrscholastic Ath¬ 
letic League title in his 
first year as coach. Weir 
had six girls qualify for 
the state meet, the most 
this year. 


RANDY LEWIS, a SOpll- 
omore on the Stevens 
High (Rapid City, 
S. Dak.) wrestling 
team, captured the stale 
98-pound class champi¬ 
onship. winning all 29 
matches this season by 
pins. In live years of in- 
tcrseholastic and AAU 
junior competition 
Lewis is 147-4-1. 


CLYDE AUSTIN, a 

6'114" junior guard on 
the Maggie Walker 
(Richmond) High bas- 
koibaJI learn, is the 
leading scorer in the 
state with a 32.1 aver¬ 
age. Austin also has a 
.790 free-throw per¬ 
centage and broke a 
school record by hitting 
2b straight foul shots. 





CHARLTON EHIZUEL- 

en, of Nigeria, who is 
a University of Illinois 
junior, w on the Big Ten 
indoor long-jump title 
with a 27' I i j" leap, sec¬ 
ond best indoors only 
to Bob Beamon’s rec¬ 
ord. Lhizuelcn's 54'9 1 /.'' 
triple jump at the meet 
broke his own Big Ten 
record. 



JAN IS SCHMEECKLE, a 

freshman at Tustin 
(Calif.) High, took the 
Winter Chain Junior 
trapshooting title in 
Phoenix with a 93-100 
score. She has also won 
the California sub- 
junior handicap (95- 
100) and the ladies' 
Mile High shoot in 
Denver (95-100). 



MATT WESCOTT, a 

Plattsbu rg ( N . Y. ) 
State freshman, scored 
seven goals for ihe 
school's club hockey 
team, including five 
straight, m a 10 8 defeat 
of Champlain Regional 
College. The win gave 
Plallsburg its win¬ 
ter weekend hockey 
championship. 
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1974. 

The year you’d 
never nave believed 
12 months ago. 



A President resigns, Kissinger marries, Ali 
triumphs, Patty vanishes, Solzhenitsyn is exiled, 
governments fall, famine spreads, Secretariat 
sires, streaking takes fire, the economy cools, 
prices soar, Evel leaps in, Teddy drops out. Here 
is 1974-captured as only the photographers and 
editors of LIFE Special Reports could. 


The chronicle of President Nixon's last 17 days 
in the White House, alone, would make this a 
magazine to keep for years to come. Add to this 
extraordinary story all the other surprising and 
startling events of 1974 and you have a unique 
historical record of a momentous year that 
will continue to reshape our destiny. 


At newsstands now. Only $1.50. Be sure to pick up your copy early. 










Edited by GAY FLOOD 



hole THE REAPERS TAM 


NITTANY LIONESSES 

Sir: 

My compliments on your article Fight, La¬ 
dies, Fight! (March 10). As one who com¬ 
peted in five high school varsity sports (of 
which cheerleading was the most important 
in the minds of the administrators) and who 
now plays field hockey for the University of 
Connecticut, I have experienced and am ex¬ 
periencing the same feelings as those ex¬ 
pressed by the Penn State women. Women 
who compete in athletics place as much im¬ 
portance on their sport as do their male coun¬ 
terparts. Thank you for recognizing this. 

Marla Rom ash 

Storrs, Conn. 

Sir: 

Pat Jordan has pointed out some of the 
conflicts in women's sports programs. Since 
many of the same conflicts exist in minor 
men's sports, the article was doubly of in¬ 
terest to me. 1 am appalled at the emphasis 
on scholarships. Major college sports arc big 
business, and athletic scholarships are sim¬ 
ply capital investments in this business. 
Granted, college athletic associations have 
abused scholarships, but this does not jus¬ 
tify further abuse. Lest it be thought that I 
want to keep women from getting their share 
of the gold, let me state that 1 advocate the 
closing of this gold mine, since it makes a 
mockery of both sportsmanship and the stu¬ 
dent-athlete, two concepts it was intended 
to promote. Let's get support from the 
schools for all sports, but let’s not insist on 
scholarships, with their attendant pressures 
to win titles, as part of that support. 

David A. Erb 

Atlanta 

Sir: 

Confronted by the bastardization of the 
spirit of men's amateur sports, it occurs to 
me that women might well examine whether 
they want to become part of the collegiate 
pressurized package geared to institutional 
aggrandizement. Perhaps, in the interest of 
the women whom they serve, women's sports 
should continue to promote individual de¬ 
velopment and self-discipline. Might not 
women's sports be separate but still equal 
and much more philosophically honest? 

Roxanne L. Voss 

Penn State 1970 

Union Springs, N.Y. 

Sir: 

The point of view expressed by Penn 
State's female athletes is the traditional 


Olympic philosophy of sport: participation, 
friendship and personal growth. Sadly, even 
the Olympics arc dominated today by na¬ 
tionalism and aggression. 

What is the function of sport? Is it meant 
to lead to the lionization of an elite few at 
the expense of all the others? Is its purpose 
to create a mythical pecking order of super- 
stars on enormous salaries paid by hordes 
of vicarious thrill seekers whose interest is 
manipulated by marketing wizards?. The 
women at Penn State have given us all a lot 
to think about. 

Peter J. Matje Jr. 
North Wildwood, N.J. 

Sir: 

Sherri Landes reminds me of my sister, 
the late Mary Ward Neuman, who was one 
of the pioneer women in riflcry in 1924-25. 
As a Chicago Lake View High School stu¬ 
dent, she fired a 500 out of 500 possible, 
leading her team to city, state and national 
titles. She fired on the Dewar Team (the 
Davis Cup of riflcry) against England in 
1929, shooting a 395 out of a possible total of 
400. She made Ripley's Believe it Or Not, 
was featured on Pathe News, was offered a 
movie contract and endorsed rifles and 
ammunition. 

‘‘Sure-Shot Mary" gave it all up to go to 
college. She shares with Sherri the demure, 
innocent belief that rifles are used only on 
targets, not people or animals. Alone in the 
house, she heard unidentified noises and sat 
on her bed frozen in fear for an hour until 
our parents came home. Her rifle stood in 
the corner three feet away. 

The Rev. Donald B. Ward 
First Congregational Church 
Evanston, III. 

A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 

Sir: 

I*m glad you printed Bobby Dodd's opin¬ 
ion of spring football practice in your mag¬ 
azine ("The Rites and Wrongs of Spring," 
Scorecard, March 3). I hope my high school 
coach read the item and agrees with Dodd. 
We have spring training when most of us 
would rather be playing baseball, chasing 
girls or collecting baseball cards. 

Jeff Jacobson 

Houston 

MOGUL BUSTING 

Sir: 

What a relief to learn that we are not alone 
in our desire to conquer moguls (A Bit of 
Bump and Run, March 10). From this day 


forth may bump fanatics throughout Amer¬ 
ica unite, perched undaunted upon the sum¬ 
mits of such slopes, courage in one hand, 
insanity in the other. The lunacy of mogul 
busting is evident, the lift immeasurable and 
the esprit de corps of mogul freaks un¬ 
matched. There is no greater bang in skiing. 
Thanks lumps, Billy Kidd! 

Liz Andreae 
Nancy Bree 

Tenafly, N.J. 

BEWARE THE COLD 

Sir: 

While your publication is deservedly well- 
recognized for the scope of its coverage, the 
article Growing Weak by Degrees (March 10) 
was especially enlightening. The subject of 
exposure has relevance regardless of where 
we live. Even we Texans can attest to the 
need for such knowledge after having spent 
a January day in the Panhandle. Thanks for 
passing the word. 

B. George Nehlsen 

Dallas 

IN PURSUIT OF THE HUCHEN 

Sir: 

Clive Gammon has done it again! What 
he did with trout in 1973 he has done with 
salmon in 1975; Czeching on the Huchen 
(March 3) is a total delight. With Old Jel- 
lyneck in the pouch and Clive Gammon in 
the lead, I would tiptoe my 220-pound frame 
over the thinnest of ice in pursuit of the im¬ 
periled Hucho hueho. 

Although he may have let some big ones 
get away, don't you let the biggest one—Mr. 
Gammon—gel away. He is a master of fish¬ 
ing lore and piscatorial adventure. 

John J. Harding Jr. 

Honolulu 

Sir: 

1 heartily enjoyed Clive Gammon's story 
on the little-known yet majestic member of 
the salmon family, the huchen. The story had 
just the proper blend of ecology, history and 
sport and conveyed those intangible quali¬ 
ties that enliven the curiosity of any serious 
angler. 

Perhaps the most important theme of Mr. 
Gammon's story, though, is the one that is 
often obscured in most real-life sporting sit¬ 
uations: the necessity for a conscious con¬ 
servation program and an intelligent ap¬ 
proach to the stalking and killing of any 
living thing. 

Jeff Beim 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

continued 
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ANNOUNCERS ONLY 

Sir: 

After reading Richard Johnston's article 
The Vikings Were Steelier (Feb. 24) I think 
the next step in the exploitation of Dick But¬ 
ton's Superstar idea is the Announcers Su¬ 
perstars. Such a competition would draw 
audiences in search of fun, provide laughs 
and might even deflate the egos of some of 
the noted announcers. Imagine the joy of 
watchingJim McKay rideabike, Keith Jack- 
son swim, Howard Cosell run the 100 or Curl 
Gowdy the obstacle course. Of course, for¬ 
mer professional athletes like Frank Gifford, 
Oscar Robertson and Tony Kubek would 
not be eligible (although Alex Karras might 
make an excellent obstacle), except for the 
Network Announcing Team Competition. 
ABC has a good thing in the Superstars, but 
misses the point: people enjoy watching oth¬ 
ers make fools of themselves more than they 
enjoy watching high-salaried athletes make 
more money. 

Mike Wilkins 

Temple, Texas 

PING-PONG PHYSICS 

Sir: 

While reading your article on China's re¬ 
capture of the Swaythling Cup (Pips for the 


Bats of China, Feb, 24), I was very disap¬ 
pointed by Dick Miles' explanation of the 
unorthodox serve of table-tennis wizard Hsu 
Shao-fa. After indicating that one must un¬ 
derstand the concept of space and time to 
appreciate Hsu's style, Miles explains why 
Hsu throws the ball 15 feet into the air on 
his serve. The reason, he says, is that the add¬ 
ed velocity of the ball increases its mass, thus 
enabling Hsu to impart more spin to the ball. 

This is absurd. Anyone who has studied 
the space-time relationship could calculate, 
as I did, that the mass gained by an object 
through a 15-foot drop would be approxi¬ 
mately one ten-thousandth of one billionth 
of its rest mass. I can hardly believe that this 
would create a noticeable effect. Further¬ 
more, even if the mass of the ball increased 
significantly, it is difficult to see why it would 
be easier to apply spin, since the impulse re¬ 
quired for an object to acquire a given 
amount of spin increases in proportion to 
the mass of the object. 

If one were truly intent on explaining the 
effectiveness of Hsu's unusual serve by the 
laws of physics, he would be well-advised to 
study the angular momentum of the ball 
rather than its mass. 

Larry Orr 

Cambridge, Mass. 


A VOTE FOR SNOWY 

Sir: 

Kent Hannon's article about Snowy Simp¬ 
son ( Twilight on the Wabash, March 10) 
evoked fond memories. I was an undergrad¬ 
uate at Pitt while Snowy was a janitor there. 
I had respect for him as a kind, earthy, 
knowledgeable gentleman. I remember how 
I felt at the end of a day's practice: tired, 
edgy and down. Snowy always had a kind 
word, a compliment, something to raise up 
my spirits. The people at Wabash had better 
not let go of their basketball coach. They'll 
never latch on to a finer man, on or off the 
court. 

Mark Sigmon 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

BROADSLIDERS 

Sir: 

Brock Yates' article True Grit to the Last 
Lap (Feb. 24) on dirt-track racing was fine. 
The demise of the Tampa track saddens all 
of us who enjoy the sights, sounds and smells 
of dirt-track racing and who admire the skills 
and courage of chargers like Kenny Weld 
and Jan Opperman. 

Opperman is a different sort of guy, and 
Weld is one of a family of Midwestern rac¬ 
ing favorites. I am acquainted with the Welds 
continued 
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BASKETBALL' 
HOME & AWAY 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY: 
Chicagoland Oldsmobile Dealers; 
Falstaff Brewing Corporation; 
Montgomery Ward; 

True Value Hardware Stores; 

And Chicagoland Auto Mate Dealers. 




Before you sign up for one 
of those“money saving”telephone 
systems, make sure its really 
going to save you money. 

One of these days, somebody 
is going to walk into your 
office, hand you his card, 
and tell you how he’s going 
to save you “anywhere 
from 10% to 40% on your 
monthly telephone costs!’ 

Fine. Hear him out. 

All we ask is that 
before you decide on any¬ 
thing, call us first. 

We believe we can 
prove to you, in black and 
white, that instead of being 

costlier than other business telephone systems, an Illinois 
Bell system is a better value in the long run. 

How can we be so confident? 

Because we know that when our PBX and key system 
proposals are compared with others, more than 8 out of 10 
customers choose ours. 

That has to tell you something. 



Illinois Bell 


CHS 



What’s More? 


It’s a new 
experience. 


It’s a whole new look 
cigarettes. 

A whole new feel. 

A whole new length. 

More. It’s the first 120mm 
cigarette. Longer and slower- 
burning than a conventional 
cigarette. More gives you more 
time for those relaxing mo¬ 
ments. More flavor yet surpris¬ 
ing mildness. 

More. Put your cigarette 
against it. 


It’s longer. 

It’s leaner. 

It’s slower 
It’s easy drawing. 
It’s a cigarette. 


Its a 

cooling blast. 


If you like menthol, now you 
can have More Menthol. 

It's the new 120mm menthol 
cigarette that starts with a blast, 
then gives you more coolness 
and tobacco taste. 

More Menthol. The longest, 
coolest menthol experience 
you've ever had. 

More Menthol. Put your men¬ 
thol cigarette against it. 


Over 50% more puffs than a 100mm cigarette. 
Yet More doesn’t cost more. 


The first 120mm cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Filter, Menthol: 21 mg. "tar". 1.6 mg. nicotine-av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








Have anything you want before dinner. 



Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. 

And no other cognac — no other drink—can so enhance your 
best hours. 

Forget the compromises of the day. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. 

80 Proof Renfield Importers. Ltd New York 



FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


The after dinner drink 




Scratch this pussycat. And you’ve got trouble. 



Maybe you’ve been shaving safe and happy 
with single injector blades. So any other 
blade has to be as safe. And shave like a 
dream. Well, Gillette Twinjector* twin 
injector blades could just do all that. Because, 
for one thing, they're coated with super 
smooth Du Pont Vydax* To shave smooth, 


close, and comfortably. What's more, 
Twinjector blades fit your present injector 
razor. And they just might give you the 
injector shave of your life. 

Believt 


They fit 

injector 


SSSK®? 


Gillette 



5 twin injector blades 


The Gillette Twinjector Shave. Beautiful, baby. 






It’s 

for you! 


United's "HOTLINE" 
Moving Information Service 


Here s the convenient way to get answers 
advice and information on any aspect of 
moving Dial direct and toll-free to 
United s Bette Malone Information Center 
where you can also request facts about 
the city to which you’re moving, booklets 
on buying or selling a home. ’ do-it-your¬ 
self packing instructions and United s 
32-page Pre-Planned Moving Guide 

CALL 

800 - 325 - 3870 * 


United Wen Lines 

We Do MORE Than Gel You There! 


“Time Inc. has a NEW display program 
lor SPORTS ILLUSTRATED which is 
available to all magazine dealers. 
The program requires a full-cover 
display in a high-traffic location. 
‘‘Full details on procedures and re¬ 
quirements for proper display of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED through the 
entire sales period, for completion 
and submission of sales affidavits, 
and for service allowance arrange¬ 
ments can be obtained by writing 
Sales Manager, Select Magazines, 
Inc., 229 Park Avenue South, New 
York, New York 10003.” 

You.can 
speed up 


Birth defects 
are forever. 
Unless you help. 
March of Dimes 



Change of 
Address & 
Order Form 


If you’re moving, please let us know 4 weeks in advance. 


Mail to. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this or other matters concerning your subscription ~ 
billing. renewal, complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

One year subscription in the United States. Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands is $14 Military personnel anywhere in the world. $10. All others. $18. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

To order SI, check box: □new □ renewal 
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and in the ’60s was thrilled to see at Kansas 
City tracks a trophy dash made up of the 
four fastest finishers in the lime trials—Jer¬ 
ry, Greg and Kenny Weld, and Bob Williams 
in Pappy Weld's car. One reason Kenny 
went east to Pennsylvania was to compete 
with someone besides family for the prize 
money. 

Please, let's have more from Brock Yates, 
the Hemingway of the wheeled world, and 
more about dirt tracks before they go the 
way of the dinosaurs. 

John P. Swezy 

Morris, III. 

Sir: 

Many thanks for the article on the sprint 
cars at Tampa. Without doubt, sprint-car 
racing is the best form of motor sports com¬ 
petition. I attended two shows at Tampa this 
year, and was saddened by the news that no 
more racing will be held there. Life must go 
on, but memories of Tampa will always go 
broadsliding through my mind. 

i*. Bob Blair 

Dedham, Mass. 

Sir: 

If you would like to see some real action, 
I suggest you visit one of the KARS (Key¬ 
stone Auto Racing on Speedways) tracks in 
central Pennsylvania promoted by one of the 
best dirt-track promoters, Jack Gunn. Here 
is where you'll see fantastic wheel-to-wheel 
duels that defy description. The great fire¬ 
breathing winged wonders begin their sea¬ 
son March 22. 

Ben Barber 

WHYL Radio 

Carlisle, Pa. 

DILUTED HOCKEY 

Sir: 

I find it hard to believe that reader Greg 
Prince (March 3) really thinks thal “expan¬ 
sion is the best thing to happen to hockey 
since the slap shot.” In less than 20 years, 
we have gone from six major league teams 
to an incredible 32. It is true that the in¬ 
creased number of teams allows more peo¬ 
ple to be exposed to hockey. However, hock¬ 
ey is not the game it was even five years ago 
when there were 12 teams. 

Many of the present participants would 
not have played a few years ago. Recently 
many expansion teams have done well, but 
any team that does well under current con¬ 
ditions is just the cream of a watered-down 
crop. I wonder how many people have seen 
a real professional hockey game. 

Mark Porter 

Amherst, Mass. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Timi & Lin: Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 


























Here’s a flashlight that floats- 
the "Eveready "Skipper” 

Sportsmen have been using our big floating lanterns for years. So we 
thought they’d like a flashlight that floats, too. That’s why we designed 
the “Eveready” “Skipper”. It not only floats. It’s waterproof. Rust- 
resistant. And has a tough, high-impact plastic case. So don’t worry 
about dropping it in the water or on the ground. What’s more, there’s a 
highly reliable, long-lasting push-button switch that’s self cleaning. 
The “E veready” “Skipper” is one of the toughest flashlights we’ve ever 
made. And probably the best looking you’ll ever see. 




Why most of the world’s leading watch companies 
use our watch batteries. 

We believe it’s because of our patented Radial 
Seal* — the most effective seal ever developed to help 
prevent battery leakage which can cause internal 
watch damage. What’s more, engineers for 
“Eveready” watch batteries work closely with these 
companies to develop exactly the right energy 
requirements to fit almost every watch and make it run as accu¬ 
rately as it was built to. When it’s time to replace your watch 
battery, ask for “Eveready”. *u.s. Patent 3,069,489 

What’s the longest lasting all-purpose 
power system you can buy? 

An alkaline power system. But that doesn’t mean we recommend it 
for everyone. Alkaline Power Cells are specifically designed to last 
longer, work harder in high energy devices. Devices that can really 
strain a battery. Like cassette players, toys, calculators, walkie- 
talkies, electronic flash units, and movie cameras. Sure, you’ll pay 
less for ordinary batteries. But none of them gives you as much 
power in devices that demand high energy as “Eveready” Alkaline 
Power Cells. So in the long run they may save you money. 


Eveready 
wants you 
to know 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Milds. 14 mg."tar."0.9 mg. nicotine; Kings & Longs. 17 mg. 
"tar,"1.3 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74 


Forget hot taste. 

Only KGDL, with pure menthol 
has the taste of extra coolness 
Come up to KGDL. gs 


SUPER LONGS 


KINGS 











